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Tue public has made up its mind about County- reason to be satisfied, with the general administra- 


courts. ‘There can be no doubt upon the point. 
Not a month passes but thousands of causes are 
cheaply, promptly, and, on the whole, satisfactorily 
settled in these Courts which under the old system 
of Westminster Hall, would either never have 
been brought into Court at all, or only decided at 
an expense wholly disproportionate to the matter 
at issue. These causes, moreover, have been de- 
eided not only cheaply and promptly, but upon 
the merits. All litigants in this country who have 
to enforce or contest a claim under 50/. in amount 
are enabled to do so without the fear of a special 
demurrer before their eyes. he common-sense of 
those who are called on to decide them is set free 
from those trammels of chicanery whose paralysing 
influence is still omnipotent in the higher spheres 
of jndicature. “The County-court judge is released 
from the yoke under which the sages of West- 
minster Hall are still compelled to bow. He may 
venture to decide in all cases according to the very 
right aud justice of the cause, and in most cases, we 
believe, he does so decide as to give considerable 
and reasonable satisfaction to the great body of 
suitors in his Court: in most cases, we say, of course 
not in all, It would argue a gross ignorance of 
human nature, a blind and abject belief in human 
perfection, to suppose that you can by any possi- 
bility select sixty men to preside, almost irrespon- 
sibly, in as many local tribunals, each one of whom 
shall be so accomplished in learning, so perfect in 
temper, and so wise in judgment as to earn for 
himself the character, we will not say of a consum- 
mate, but even of a competent judge. As it would 
have been Ltopian to expect that this should have 
been so, it would be Arcadian to state that it ha: 

been so. All those, indeed, who are competent to 

‘speak on the point know that the fact is very 

lnnch what any man of sense would a prtort have 

fonjectured. ‘There has been one Ramshay ; there 

ave been, lonyo iutervallo, certainly divers others 

whom we will hope in all charity that as they 

have shown some capacity for following in Ram- 

say's steps, they may not be without the capacity 

“ profiting by his example. But, on the whole, 

the great inass of the public is satisfied, and has 
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tion of justice in our local tribunals. 

It must be adinitted, however, that one such 
case as that of Ramshay shows so plainly the pos- 
sibilities of abuse in these Courts as to bind th: 
Leyislature to devise some speedy mode of remedy 
for the specific mischief more particularly developed 
in that extraordinary affair. Upon the facts of an 
occurrence so recent we need not expatiate at any 
length; they must be yet fresh in the indignant 
recollection of our readers. The judge before whom 
caine ine-tenths of the civil business of the second 
city of the empire was in the habit of insulting with 
gross abuse and violeut bursts of temper the suitors, 
the witnesses, and the practitioners in his Court. 
When the grievance became too flagrant to be en- 
dured he was cited to answer before the lenient 
tribunal of the amiable nobleman by whom he was 
originally appointed. When, tothe surprise of all 
who had watched the case, it was adjudged to be 
“not proven” against him, his first act after acquit- 
tal was to convert his tribunal into a banquet-hall, 
and there, amid waving flags and boisterous cheers, 
to celebrate what he was pleased to term “the 
triumph of judicial independence,” by the grossest 
violation of all judicial dignity. Then came the 
Whitty case, with its memorable assertion of illegal 
doctrine and its arbitrary exercise of unwarranted 
power. We will not now dwell on the coarseness 
and brutality, on the furious bursts of passion, the 
gross gestures and the grosser language, which 
leave on the mind rather the image of an escaped 
lunatic than of a composed and sober judge. Far 
worse, because far more dangerous than all these, 
Was the monstrous doctrine that anything a judge 
nay sce oF hear, ¢uulo aut redeundo, from his resi- 
dence to the judgment-seat, which may be calcu- 
lated in his own opinion to bring disparagement 
on his oftice, will empower him to proceed sum- 
marily as fur a contempt of court, and drag the 
offender without warrant into his presence. It is 
needless to dwell on the enormous absurdity of 
such a doctrine as this; three plain questions will 
dispose of it for ever. Who shall define the length 
comprised in that vague formula, eundo et rede- 
undo’ Js it one hundred yards, or one mile, or 
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threescore miles? Who can guage the capacity of 
the judicial mind to decide on what shall constitute 
a contempt? Are a Patteson and a Ramshay to be 
both trusted alike in this matter? Finally, who, if 
neither of the above questions be answerable, can 
secure any man, woman, child, ay, or living thing 
on the line of route from the judge’s house to his 
Court from liability to summons or freedom from 
arrest? A market-woman stares at “his Honour” 
with more eagerness than reverence; a labourer 
fails to touch his hat, with an air of surly imperti- 
nence; aschoolboy shouts, “ ‘There goes Ramshay ;” 
some animal of the asinine or porcine species brays 
at the judge’s approach, or runs under his horse's 
legs, or otherwise perturbs the balance of the judi- 
cial temper—manitest contempt of court! They 
are all conspirators against the respect due to local 
justice; seize them without warrant, make out 
their mittimus, away with them to Lancaster 
Castle. Let their fate be even as the fate of Whitty, 
who defended himself with the paper-kunife, and of 
John Jones, who put his hat on in the waiting- 
room. The whole thing, in fact, is so ludicrous 
that it is difficult to write gravely about it, and 
yet in any other country but England, ay, and in 
many of the remoter parts of England too, the 
oppressions perpetrated by a bad local judge might 


rise to a very considerable height without the pos- | 


sibility of any adequate or speedy redress. Liver- 
pool has a local bar, a powerful press, a spirited 
and independent body of citizens, a public opinion 
second in its influence to that of London alone, and 
yet Liverpool has been obliged to exert all her 
energies in order to get rid even of so flagrantly 
indefensible a judge as Mr. Ramshay ! 


Now, it is impossible not to draw one plain - 


practical inference from all this: viz., that the 
power of inquiring into and deciding on the con- 


duct of County-court judges ought to be vested in | 


some known, highly qualified, and universally 
respected tribunal, such, for instance, as the Judi- 
cial Committee of Privy Council, authorised to 
proceed on the complaint of a certain fixed num- 
ber of the suitors in or attendants upon the County- 
court the conduct of whose presiding officer was 
made the subject of animadversion. In order to 
check frivolous and vexatious complaints, it might 


be expedient to provide that the cost of all such _ 


should be borne by the complainants themselves ; 


the costs of other applications, which, though not | 


resulting in the dismissal of the judge, should be 
yet, to a certain extent, well founded, to be appor- 
tioned between the parties at the discretion of the 
Court. 

The very knowledge that such a power of com- 
plaint existed, before such a tribunal, would in 
itself operate as a very powerful check upon what 
we will take leave to call “ Ramshayism.” Indeed, 
it may reasonably be conjectured that this provi- 
sion, if accompanied with one other practical 
change in the constitution of these Courts, would 
be quite sufficient to rectify those objectionable 
characteristics of haste, petulance, partiality, and 
harshness, of which, to some extent, there is no 
doubt the public, in more than one instance, have 
had too much reason to complain. 


The practical change to which we allude is, the 
presence of the bar, in greater numbers than at 
present, as practising advocates in these Courts 
The public would be gainers by this change. A 
body of men versed in the laws, traditionally high. 
spirited, belonging to the same class as the judves 
before whom, in most cases, they would be called 
on to practise, would naturally exercise more in- 
fluence and command more respect than a similar 
number of attorneys, however able and distin- 
guished. It is only necessary to have attended 
proceedings in County-courts when conducted by 
barristers and when conducted by attorneys, to see 
how unconsciously, periaps, but how really differ- 
ent is the manner of the presiding officer in the 
one case and the other. Knowledge, self-respect, 
perfect equality of professional rank, must tell on 
the mind of a judge who is disposed by turns to 
be the petty patron or the petty tyrant of those 
who appear as practitioners before him. He will 
be afraid to display, in anything like the same 
extent, either the favouritism or the tyranny, in 
the presence of a learned, a vigilant, and an inde- 
pendent bar. 

To this extent the public would be clear gainers 





iby the presence of the bar. It is equally clear 
‘that the great mass of the junior bar, now that 
the business of Westminster Hall is reduced by at 
least two-fifths, would, on their side, be great 
gainers by obtaining a share in the practice of the 
County -courts. 

The question then arises, how is it that, con- 
trary to their own interest and that of the public, 
the junior bar are not, as a general rule, to be 
found attending the County-courts ? The answer 
is this : when, about five years back, the County- 
courts Act became the law of the land, it contained 
a clause respecting those who were to be entitled 
‘to appear and be heard in County-courts: these 
‘were, 1, The parties; 2, Attorneys instructed by 

or on behalf of such parties; 3, Barristers-at-law, 
“instructed by such attorneys.” The Legislature 
thus for the first time recognised and gave the 
force of law to what had for years been acted upon 
‘as the professional etiquette of Westminster Hall. 
It imposed this mere rule of etiquette for the first 
time as a restrictive law on the public and the 
profession, in the very act of creating a new order 





‘of tribunals and a new class of business, which 
‘more than ever required that, even as a mere point 
of etiquette, this rule should, at all events, out of 
Westminster Hall, be immediately and utterly 
abandoned. At first the junior bar, with their 
‘usual contempt of all new things, and their usual 
inability to act as a body in their own defence, s# 
quietly looking on from the back benches of the 
old Hall, while the legal business of the country 
was being rapidly transferred to the new tribunals 
where, to meet the new requirements of the time, 
a new class of men were springing up, who 800! 
took possession of the fresh field of emolument and 
ambition thus left open to their industry by the 
pride, indifference or shortsightedness of the bat. 
The race of attorney-advocates appeared, and s00® 
became virtually the only counsel in the County 
courts, 
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When the limits of the local jurisdictions were | seems to have been concluded that this step, though 


extended from 20/. to 50/., the junior members of | desperate, need not necessarily be fatal. 


the bar abandoned their apathy, but only to find 
that the new tribunals were virtually shut against 
them. ‘The attorney-advocates were in possession 
of the ground, and not only showed no intention 
of resigning it, but in many instances entered into 
combinations to exclude the bar altogether from 
the practice of these Courts. This was more espe- 
cially the case in some of the Courts in the north 
of England, in one or more of which the attorneys 
met and resolved on no account to give a brief in 
any case in the County-courts to any man of bom- 
bazine and horsehair. This was unquestionably 
indefensible ; it was an aggregation in the same 
hands of a monopoly of advocacy and a monopoly 
of attorneyship. Lut the public had no help for 
it, and the bar had no help for it, as long as the 
legislative restriction remained, which amounted 
to a positive prohibition upon the public to employ 
a barrister, unless “instructed by an attorney ;” 
thus operating to exclude the bar from all chances 
of business, except through the medium of that 
very body of practitioners who had entered into a 
combination to give them none, and excluding the 
public from the benefit of employing on their 
behalf the skilled advocacy of the bar, by requir- 
ing them in all cases where they retained a bar- 
rister to employ also an attorney. Moreover, the 
bar, with the usual absence of good sense which 
seems invariably to distinguish all their proceed- 
ings in their corporate capacity, had, by an absurd | 
rule of etiquette, built up another obstacle to their 
own employment in the new tribunals, by declar- 
ing that no barrister could practise in the County- 
courts for a less fee than two guineas, which was 


just twice the sum which had been declared suffi- 


cient by Parliament. This ridiculous restriction 
on their own free agency the bar have at length, 


| 





the exclusion of such 
considering, finally, that this is a state of things 


It is 
understood that a devoted band, greatly to the 
horror of the orthodox in etiquette, took upon 
themselves the task of indoctrinating with their 
views the junior bar at Westminster Hall and the 
leading lawyers in the House of Commons. 

The result of these efforts in the latter direction 
was, that a clause proposed by Mr. Cardwell passed 
the House of Commons by a large majority, in 


which the obnoxious words, “instructed by such 


attorney,” were struck out, and advocacy in the 
County-courts was left absolutely open, either to 
parties—attorneys and attorney-advocates—or to 
barristers instructed directly by their clients, with- 
out the intervention of an attorney. ‘This very 
reasonable provision, by which the interests of the 
public and the profession were both equally served, 
was, together with the bill of which it formed part, 
thrown out in the House of Lords, on the last day 
but one of last session. 

The law, therefore, as to advocacy in these Courts, 
still stands on the same absurd footing as that on 
which it was placed by the original County-courts 
Act; we hear, however, that there is a determina- 
tion on the part of the small but active band of 
agitators of whoin we have spoken to bring for- 
ward a short Act, next session, for the very purpose 
of repealing the restrictive clause as it now stands. 

Considering, as we do, that the presence of a 
bar in these Courts is of great importance to the 
more perfect administration of justice therein ; 
considering, further, that in the present state of 
the law no barrister can be heard as an advocate 
in a County-court except through the medium of 
a professional man of another class, who, when he 
pleases, may combine with his co-professionals for 
barrister trom audience ; 


it appears, released themselves from; the northern | which the public is strongly imterested in putting 


and, we believe, other circuits having last summer 
adopied a resolution that barristers might appear 
in the Connty-courts for the Parliamentary fee. 

It soon became obvious that, by this virtual ex- 
clusion of the bar from advocacy in the County- 
courts, the junior members of that body were fast 
lapsing into something even more melancholy than 
their normal state of brieflessness. What was of 
far more importance, the public interests were really 
ill-served by the restriction; the suitors in these 
Courts being compelled either to employ two law- 
vers when one would have been sufficient, or if 
they employed one only, to select him from the 
less-instructed portion of the legal profession. 

The absurdity of this state of affairs by degrees 
brought the minds of the more suffering and less 
prejudiced part of the bar maturely to consider 
Whether a return to the more natural order of things 
might not be advisable; whether there would be 
aay insurmountable impossibility or revolting in- 
decency in an English advocate of the present day 
doing what Cicero and D'Aguesseau, and Sir Mat- 
thew Hale had been accustomed to do before him, 
viz,,to see and advise County-court suitors who 
Came to consult him, without the intervention of 





any legal middleman. After due deliberation, it 


an end to, we must say we wisli all manner of suc- 
cess to the endeavours which we believe will again 
be made next session for its alteration and reform. 

It was always our profound conviction, first, 
that the introduction of the County-court system 
must necessarily operate an entire change in all 
the relations of the legal profession, both amongst 
themselves and as regards the public; secondly, 
that the new system, once established, was destined 
to grow ever more and more, until it produced a 
complete and radical alteration in the whole method 
of administering the law, from the very lowest to 
the very loftiest stage in the great hierarchy of legal 
dignity and office. 

Of these two anticipations the former is even 
now in a course of rapid fulfilment. We have 
already seen the high probability that ere the end 
of next session barristers in County-courts will be 
empowered to take instructions directly from their 
clieuts, without the intervention of an attorney. 
To prepare the way even so far fur a return to the 
natural order of things has Leen a great step gained ; 
but the movement has not ended here. It ia the 
nature of one extreme to produce another. When 


once the attention of the junior bar had been di- 


rected to the operation of the rule excluding hem 
3B 2 
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in the County-courts from the power of receiving | 


instructions directly from clients, it was natural 
that the inquiry should proceed further. If the 
rule was one which in claims up to the amount of 
50/. was felt to be unsatisfactory in its working, 
what reason could be given for maintaining it in 
cases of claims exceeding that amount? If to ex- 
clude the public from having personal intercourse 
with the bar in the local jurisdictions was felt to 
be unfair and inconvenient, what argument could 
be adduced to show that in the practice of the 
superior Courts the same exclusion was not equally 
inconvenient and equally unfair? If the existence 
of the restriction in the County-courts was felt to 
have the effect of putting the bar at the mercy of 
the middlemen, who, by a combination amongst 
themselves, could wholly exclude barristers from 
employment in those Courts, it required no great 
exercise of the reasoning faculty to discover that 
the operation of the same restriction in the superior 
Courts, though it could not produce the same ex- 
treme results, had yet a tendency to place the one 
branch of the profession in virtual dependance upon 
the caprice or patronage of the other, which in 
legal learning and social status was confessedly 
inferior. 

In fact, as it has been well put bya daily cotem- 
porary, the feeling has for some time been growing 
that the profession is “ turned upside down.” The 
bar, greatly to their own detriment, and by no 
means to the advantage of the public, by the main- 
tenance of that modern rule of etiquette which 
precludes them from personal communication, in 
the first instance, with their clients, have abandoned 
the first privilege of advocacy—that of giving ad- 
Vice, as jurisconsults, to all who may desire to avail 
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themselves of it without the interposed formality 
of receiving instructions through a professional 
intermediary ; while the public, which is a far 
more important consideration, are compelled, in 
every case, to pay for the services of two sets of 
lawyers; while, in many cases, the services of a 
single lawyer would amply have sufficed. 

It has been said, and said with perfect truth, 
that if by the rescinding of the rule in question 
the legal science of the bar were made immediately 
accessible to the public, the vast majority of those 
cases in which an attorney’s bill is now incurred 
to the amount say, at the very lowest, of from 101. 
to 201, might be disposed of quite as satisfactorily 
by the expenditure, at the outside, of from a guinea 
to three guineas in fees to counsel. In such cases, 
as actually managed on the present system, the 
expenses incurred in taking counsel's opinion, &c., 
are not more than the last-named sums. All the 
items which swell the attorney's bill to an average 
of ten times that amount is really so much money 
absolutely thrown away and wasted. Take, for 
instance, the simple case of an ordinary lease: 
counsel, in the present state of the profession, would 
think themselves well remunerated for the prepa- 
ration of such a document by a fee of two guineas. 
The same instrument, prepared in an attorney's 
office, would, even if not laid before counsel, cost 
at least four times that sum; if containing any 





matter of difficulty requiring counsel's opinion, 


very much more. Take, again, tle common case 
in which the inquiry is whether upona given state 
of facts a party can be advised to bring an action 
at law. In actual practice the fee paid by the at- 
torney to the special pleader, for advising on this 
point, would not, in ordinary cases, exceed one 
guinea. ‘The sum charged by the attorney to the 
client would scarcely be under ten guineas. Novy 
why should these nine guineas extra be paid by 
those of her Majesty’s lieges who desire to be satis- 
fied on the preliminary question, “Can I or can I 
not, with reasonable prospect of success, enforce at 
law my claim on any complaint?” Granted that, 
from the comparatively confused statement made 
by clients, and from the greater difficulty expe- 
perienced in disentangling the truth of the case, 
when presented by a non-professional person, the 
counsel might fairly claim a higher scale of remu- 
neration than he is at present allowed by the attor- 
ney; yet we believe we should be much within 
the mark when we say that, even in cases of con- 
siderable difficulty and complexity, the public 
might obtain as sound legal advice as Westminster 
Hall could give them, for a fee of two, or at the 
very outside of three guineas. 

But then, say the advocates of the present rule 
of etiquette, all this would be very lowering and 
degrading. The high character of the bar would 
be irreparably tainted if you once broke down the 
barrier which prevents personal intercourse be- 
tween clients and counsel. We have often endea- 
voured to, but we never could, understand the 
ground on which this opinion rests. ‘Take at once 
the most unfavourable case, that of a dishonest client, 
who comes to the barrister for the purpose of 
availing himself of all the chicanery of the lav, in 
enforcing an unrighteous or resisting a righteous 
claim. Now, for the life of us, we cannot see why 
it is better to undertake this description of work 
on the instructions of an attorney, than on the in- 
structions of aclient. Nay, we cannot understand 
this class of objection at all from a body of men 
the first duty of whose profession is laid down to 
be to refuse no brief, in any case, upon their own 
opinion of its iniquity; who are bound, pro viril, 
to labour in the defence of every felon who intrusts 
his cause to their advocacy, and to strain every 
point of technicality in resistance of every demand 
which, however clear it may be in morality, is yet 
untenable in law. Now, be it observed, we are 
not passing an opinion one way or another upon 
this theory of the duties of advocacy ; it may be 
right, or it may be wrong. We take the undis- 
puted fact, that it is the theory universally esta- 
blished amongst English barristers, and that being 
so, we confess ourselves wholly at a loss to account 
for the squeamishness which would augur the de- 
struction of the bar's high character from the 
removal of the artificial restriction which now pre 
cludes them from personal interviews with a client 
It does seem too absurd to suppose that the man 
who, without taint on his character, holds, nay, 
cannot refuse to hold, a brief for a pickpocket, 4 
burglar, or a murderer, should yet be in danger 
irretrievable contamination by being allowed 
hold professional intercourse with a client who, 
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in many cases, may be a person of equal position | retained at a heavy expense for the express 
and attainments with himself, who, in no case, it is_ purpose of conducting the causes, which, from 
to be hoped, can stand on so low a level as those the impossibility of being in two places at 
from whom, by the admitted practice of the cri-! once, they are at the decisive moment forced to 
minal bar, he is now compellable to take instruec- abandon. 

tions, even when actually arraigned in the felon’s| In fact, we cannot anticipate aught but good 
dock. Besides, we have yet to learn that in the from a return to that which is incontestibly the 
lower class of civil practice any greater risk of natural order of things. It is surely much easier 
taint would be run from direct intercourse with for any one not acquainted with the peculiar rules 
equivocal clients, than by direct intercourse with | that regulate the practice of English advocacy, to 
equivocal attorneys. The moral nature of anadvo-| sympathise with the surprise of Mr. Pickwick 
cate would not probably be much elevated by | when he found that he would not be allowed to 
habitual professional intercourse with a bill-dis- | enter unaccompanied into the presence of Mr. Ser- 
counter or a fraudulent creditor. We have yet to | geant Snubbin, than to comprehend the horror of 


can re 
se nincer rhein. aria 


ee 


learn that it would gain much in moral tone by a_ 
similar intercourse with the peculiar class of pro- | 
fessional men by whom such clients are principally | 
represented, 

No. As far as the profession is concerned, the | 
whole thing is a cant and an absurdity. As far as 
the public are concerned, in involves the infliction | 
of a very unnecessary and burdensome taxation, | 
and the perpetuation of a very indefensible in- 
fringement on their liberty of free choice in advo- 
cacy. There is one aspect of the case in which 
this double evil of the system is very signally dis- 
played. We mean in that confessed nepotism by 
which legal business is notoriously distributed by 
attorneys amongst their own relatives and con- 
hexions at the bar, without any regard to the 
claims of superior ability. ‘The son, the brother, 
or, Indeed, any near relative of a large attorney's 
firm, enters the bar with a sure and certain pros- 
pect of lucrative employment, and, unless he be far 
below par in point of ability, of speedy promotion. 
W ithout such connexion, talent, even of a tolerably 
high order, is equally certain of realising nothing 
but professional failure. We do not, of course, 
speak of that order of ability which, even wholly 
unassisted, irrepressibly forces its way to distinc- 
tion. With or without connexion, an Erskine or 
a Follett would, under any circumstances, be sure 
to rise. What we mean is, that there exists a great 
amount of available talent wholly unemployed in 
the present condition of the bar; and an equally 
great amount of fortunate mediocrity forced into 
business by the sole efficacy of a connexion with 
attorneys. Ifthe public had the patronage instead 
of the attorneys, every probability tends to show 
that this state of things would very materially be 
altered. The public, somehow or other, are suffi- 
ciently alive to their own interests. The best phy- 
siclan, the best engineer, the best portrait-painter, 
the best practitioner in whatever department, are 
svoner or later found out by those most interested 
In making the discovery. We have no right to 
suppose that the bar would prove an exception to 
ordinary rules. We have a shrewd suspicion that 
Instead of the men with the most numerous legal 
Connexions, we should soon see selected for leading 
business the men with the greatest legal ability. 
There would also, in all probability, be a more 
eqnable distribution of employment; the public 
Would not understand, what the attorneys who re- 
present them are now repeatedly forced to wink at, 





the absence of leading counsel whom they have 


Mr. Perker at the audacity which had inspired his 
rash client with so tremendous a design. What 
would the British public now think of a rule which 
prevented them from consulting a physician with- 
out the intervention of a general practitioner? 
What would our physicians think of the proposal 
to enforce an etiquette the effect of which would 
be to make them virtually the bondsmen of the 
apothecaries ? 

But it is to a rule precisely similar and quite as 
absurd that the bar of England have so long 
clung, and even yet can hardly make up their 
minds to abandon. To the public they say, No! 
We will keep our rule sacred—you must still go 
on paying two lawyers where one would have been 
enough. ‘To the attorneys they say, Yes! You 
shall exercise over us that lordship which the dis- 
pensers of patronage always obtain over its reci- 
pients. We will, as far as in us lies, continue to 
tax the public for the increase of your gains and 
the perpetuation of our own bondage. 

There is proverbially no disputing about tastes ; 
but to us, we confess, this seems a rather extraor- 
dinary sacrifice to the spirit of false squeamishness. 
To our minds, it would appear less undignified to 
be employed by the public on the ground of ability, 
than patronised by attorneys on the ground of con- 
nexion. 

The case just alluded to, of the physician and 
the apothecary, disposes satisfactorily of another 
objection often made by the upholders of the pre- 
sent etiquette. What! they exclaim, would you 
plunge everything into confusion—destroy all divi- 
sion of labour—turn barristers into attorneys, and 
attorneys into barristers? We answer, Not at all. 
We simply proposé to give the public the advan- 
tage of consulting the bar in the first instance, just 
as in this country they can consult the physician ; 
just as in Italy they can consult the avvocato, 
or in France the avocat, But as this power of 
primary and independent consultation has not, in 
this country, destroyed the distinction between the 
physician and the apothecary, nor abroad between 
the advocate and the notary or avoud, so neither 
here would it confound together the barrister and 
the attorney. Two things, indeed, it would accom- 
plish, both of which, we think, highly desirable : 
it would enable the public to get the best — 
advice at a much cheaper rate, and it would e 
the barrister the patron instead of the protégé of 
the attorney. For all the mere ministerial part of 
lezal business—for issuing and serving process, 
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giving notice of trial, striking special juries, clear and unanswerable that it is impossible to 
getting together witnesses—the services of profes- doubt the success of the application. 
sional men of a lower order would still be requi-| As sincere well-wishers to the emoluments, the 
site; but the anomaly would be got rid of which honour and the usefulness of the bar, still more as 
now makes the man of legal science dependant | having a deep concern in all that relates to the in- 
for his employment upon the mere man of legal terests of litigants in these Courts—the jurisdiction 
routine. of which, we feel convinced, will be periodically 
The bar have the matter very much in their own and systematically extended, until by degrees they 
hands ; as far as regards the superior Courts, they absorb the great bulk of all the legal business of 
have only, by their own act, to abandon a rule of | the country—we shall conclude our article with 
etiquette which can be proved to be of recent date, three pieces of advice to all those whom it may 
which rests on no legislative sanction, and which |concern. 1. Let the etiquette of the superior 
has produced a state of things highly profitable in- Courts, forbidding barristers to receive instructions 
deed to the attorneys, but alike injurious to the from clients, be altered. 2. Let the legislative 
pockets of the public and derogatory to the real restriction imposing the same rule in County- 
dignity of the bar. As regards the County-courts, courts be rescinded. 3. Let every facility be 
the restriction introduced by the Legislature must given to promote and encourage the formation of 
he got rid of by a direct appeal to Parliament; |/ocal burs in connerton with the main seats of 
it rests on grounds of justice and expediency so lucal jurisdiction, 


THE MESSENGER—(FROM THE DANISH.) 
(Continued ron page 659.) 


Arter luncheon, my cousin Thomas proposed’ were “an idiot,’ as he called me last night, I am 
that I should go out shooting with him for a few sure it was not myself. 
hours. Wishing to gain the good graces of every I will do Jette a kindness while I have it in 
member of my family, [ acquiesced in his propo- my power, thought I; and I invited Mr. Holm to 
sal, thinking also that I might encourage him to accompany us back to —— gaard. “ You are ac- 
talk, and thus gain some little insight into the quainted with my uncle's family, I believe ; I think 
family affairs with which, of course, [ was pre- 1 have heard my cousin mention your name.” The 
sumed to be acquainted. And so hampered was I poor lover coloured up to his ears. “ Hanne will 
now by not quarrel with me for having invited you, I think,” 
_, athe tangled web we weave I further observed, with malice aforethought. His 
When Set wo wentann te doosive, embarrassment increased as he stammered forth his 
that I felt not the slightest seruple or compunc-| excuse; but as I would accept of none he was 
tion in turning his boyish prattle to my own ac-| forced to give way, and I brought my prisoner 1n 
count. Ah! give but the Devil a finger and he will | triumph to —— gaard. “Thomas will bear wit- 
soon have your whole body. ness before the ladies of the amount of persuasion I 
But cousin Thomas was so ardent a sportsman | was obliged to employ, and they will know how to 
that he had neither ear nor tongue for aught but} appreciate the sacrifice you have made in their 
anecdotes connected with the field, and I most sin-}| behalf,’ said I, arch-traitor that 1 was. 
cerely regretted the time that I was losing in his! Arrived at the garden-gate, Mr. Holm made ano- 
company; there was, however, no means of es-| ther attempt to excuse himself; but ‘thomas, whe 
caping, and I was obliged to follow him from one} was amused at the contest between us, ran on t 





turt-bog to another in search of wild ducks. announce him, and he had no choice but to follow. 
“Who is that passing yonder?” said J, for the} ‘* You will be the loser by my companionship, 
sake of saying something. said he, “for I am suffering from a dreadful head- 


“Where? Oh, itis Gustav Holm,” said Thomas; | ache.” 

“he is coming from the green bog, [am sure; none)“ A good dinner will soon set that to rights ; and 
equal to it for miles round. We must make him) should you stand in need of a smelling-bottle, 
join us. Mr. Holm! Mr. Holm! Good morning, make no doubt my betrothed can supply you “1 
Mr. Holm!’ The gentleman stopped, and then one, as she, too, is suffering from a similar ailment. 
came towards us. When introduced asa cousin There must be something in the air that has give? 
of the family at gaard, who had arrived the you both headaches!’ Mr. Holin writhed like 4 
day before, he honoured me with those peculiarly worm under my covert satire, and at the word be- 
amiable looks which men are wont to bestow upon | trothed he looked as if some sharp instrument 
their rivals, and I forthwith commenced a rapid pierced him unawares. It was too bad of Mme 





volley of questions. own; but then think of thedédommagement I had in 
“Any sport to be had at the green bog to-day?’ store for him ! 
arked I, sticking to him like a burr, notwithstand-| _ Neither the Justitsraad nor his wife seemed over” 


ing his evident desire to shake me off. Mr. Holm pleased at the arrival of the unexpected guest, bu! 
was exceedingly taciturn; and if either of us they gave him, nevertheless, a hospitable recepu 
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and placed him between them at table. Could they 
do more ? 

Thomas was inexhaustible on the subject of our 
having compelled Mr. Holm to give himself up to 
us as prisoner, and of how courageously he had de- 
fended himself. Poor Jette did not venture to lift 
her eyes from her plate. 

“Mr. Holm knows that he is always welcome,” 
said the Justitsraad; but it was evident that this 
observation emanated rather from a sense of polite- 
ness than from genuine feelings of kindness. 

“T knew it, uncle, and I told him so. Hanne 
spoke so favourably of him this morning, that I 
was quite anxious to make his acquaintance. ‘The 
friends of this tamily must also be my friends. I 
was sure that Hanne would not be displeased with 
me for bringing him home with us.” 

‘‘T?—Why, what on earth have I said?” ex- 
claimed Hanne, with a deepsigh. “ How can you 
say so? I believe——-” 

“That I am given to repeat what I hear, and 
cannot keep a secret,” I interrupted ; “ and there I 
I think you are right.” 

Her parents looked thunderstruck, Jette threw 
an inquiring glance at her, whilst Gustav did his 
utmost to force a smile. 

Hanne was angry, evidently on the brink of 
losing her temper, and, as time was precious, I lost 
not a moment in effecting a reconciliation. 

“T really believe that you are not quite in your 
senses to-day, Carl,” whispered Hanne, as we rose 
from table. , 

“You are right, Hanne; but why did you help 
me so plentifully to wine last night? It is a just 
retribution. He who digs a pit for another falls 
into it himself. Nee lex est justior ulla—but 
who expects such a wicked puss as you to under- 
stand Latin?” 

“T tell you what, cousin, I begin to wish you the 
stupid, silent simpleton we were led toimagine you.” 

“ Take care! there is no knowing what another 
week may bring about. I may havea relapse, and 
then, perhaps, you'll regret your harum-scarum 
kinsman and wish him back again.” 

The Justitsraad took my arm and we went into 
the garden to smoke our cigars. I felt very much 
inclined to make a run for it,so much did I dread 
atete-a-téte with him; it was only the idea of my 
serious conversation with Jette, whose sole hope 
and stay I was, that kept me on the spot. I was 
also anxious to avoid fighting the enemy by de- 
tachments, I infinitely preferred a general engage- 
am, but had no choice, and was obliged to follow 
tim. 

“Hark ye, my boy,” said the Justitsraad, when 
our cigars were lighted, “I am not at all pleased 
at your having brought that Mr. Holm here. He 
8 a very estimable person, but——his ‘company 
happens, just now, to be rather superfluous. The 
lact is, you ought to be the last person to bring him 
to this house.”’ 

“Why so? I meditated cultivating his friend- 
oe Hanne speaks of him in such very favourable 
erms,” 

“Hanne! Oh, the dence a bit does Hanne care 
forhim; she is but a child.” 
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“A child! and on the twelfth of November she 
will be seventeen years old! No, no, uncle ; girls 
cease to be children at ten.” 

“ But I tell you that Hanne cares for him as little 
as he cares for her.” 

“Then so much the better, uncle! In that case 
there can be no danger in allowing him to come 
here.” 

“Danger! I do not consider him dangerous, but 
I do not like to see him go about with that doleful, 
hang-dog looking face.” 

“Oh, I'll put some spirit in him, let me alone 
for that; it will be an easy matter, when once he 
is a daily guest at your house.” 

“Dp it !—then let me tell you, in plain terms, 
he is in love with Jette; now do you understand 
me ?”’ 

‘“‘ How know you that, uncle ?” 

“How doI know it? Hem! That is nei- 
ther here nor there. Enough that, I do know it. 
Jetty does not like him, that L also know. But his 
sighing and pining may compromise her in the 
eyes of the world, and therefore is it advisable that 
he should cease his visits.” 

Aha! so Jetty does not like him! Crafty fellow, 
this good uncle of mine, thought I. To deceive 
him a little were no very crying sin. 

“Will you now allow that I am right, and that it 
is better that he should avoid the house ?” asked he. 

“Why, as to his being in love with Jette, that is 
nothing very dreadful; so am I! She isa nice, 
pretty girl, and if you close your doors on all who 
hold her as such, why we may as well dub ourselves 
hermits at once.” 

“Well, of all the singular fellows !—why, man, 
you seem to forget that you'll shortly be her hus- 
band !” 

“Nothing like a little toleration, good uncle 
mine. Jealousy and suspicion were never yet of 
use. Besides, you say that Jette does not like my 
new friend.” 

“ Well, as to that, she bears the man no positive 
dislike, but his presence embarrasses her—em- 
barrasses her; and when she is embarrassed—” 
it was evident that the old gentleman knew more 
than he chose to say; he was but a sorry diplo- 
natist. 

“Oh, trust me, her embarrassments wiil wear off 
when she becomes a little more accustomed to his 
presence.” 

The Justitsraad stared at me in the utmost sur- 
prise. “I wish that you had never travelled,” 
said he, “ your morals are none the better for it, I 
fear. It is difficult for me to conceive that you 
are the sane person whom, eleven years ago, [ 
knew as a retiring, bashful boy. And your father, 
who always wrote that you were unchanged, why 
he will scaree know you again, I am sure.”’ 

“ Most likely he will not, uncle; 1 hardly know 
myself; but travelling, as you are aware, works 
wonders in one’s character.” 

“It must have been in Berlin that the change 
took place in you; for your letters from Vienna, 
and which your father forwarded to me, gave no 
evidence of your having become such a dashing 
off-hand fellow a+ J tind you are.” 
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“To that charge I plead guilty ; but believe ne, 
I have never done anything really wrong. I am 
only too prone to follow the impulse of the moment, 
regardless of the consequences.” 

“ Well, you are young, and I must not be too 
severe upon you,” he replied. ‘It was in Berlin, 
then, that you discarded your staid, steady habits, 
and took to the character of a scape-grace? And 
I, who always fancied Berlin such a decorous, ex- 
emplary city, where one might send one’s sons 
without the least fear of their moral contamination ! 
Well, well, we will bury in oblivion all the wild 
scenes you must have passed through ere your 
metamorphosis was accomplished. We must all 
endure some such ordeal, and I trust your wild 
vats are sown at last.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, far from it. I feel that I am in 
the very midst of sowing-time; but I promise you 
that it will soon be past. Meanwhile, let me crave 
your indulgence beforehand, in case my youthful 
indiscretions should somewhat exceed their legiti- 
mate bounds.” 

“ You are an odd fellow, nephew, but I cannot 
be angry with you.” 





our luck in the grove, thought 1; there the paths 
are narrow, and we shall necessarily be more sepa- 
rated one from the other. And so I led the way t, 
the grove; but on the way thither a servant cane 
up to announce that visitors had arrived. 

“Visitors !’—that word froze the blood in my 
veins. Visitors! that is to say, traitors, who either 
know me or that hateful cousin, and who wil! 
reveal my incognito. I am in a fine fix again! 
And the “ serious conversation,” what will become 
of it, if I am obliged to be off so soon ? 

* Visitors!’ said Hanne, “oh, how tiresome!” 

The servant mentioned the names of a respect- 
able family in the neighbourhood ; they were quite 
unknown to me. But to my cousin, my second 
self——_ 

“Visitors!” said I, crest-fallen, “do I know 
them? Dray, somebody have the kindness to tell 
me whether I know them.” 

They all laughed, and assured me that I was not 
acquainted with them. It was a family who hada 
few years back exchanged an estate in Jutland for 
one In Sealand, and with whom the Justitsraad’s 
family was not on terms of intimacy. I again 


“Oh, may you always feel so kindly towards | breathed freely, and we all returned to the house. 
me!” exclaimed I, pressing his hand. It was not | Gustav availed himself of the opportunity to take 
without reason that [ thus appealed to his indul- | his leave ; the Justitsraad did not persuade him to 

} SPI | 
gence, [ knew that I should stand highly in need | stay, and at that moment I was too much taken 
t >) , 5 . * 


of it the next morning. 


I gradually led the conversation back to Gustay | others. 


Holm, and soon perceived that, in fact, the Jus- 
titsraad had nothing to urge against him. Ilolim’s 


| 


up with my own affairs to meddle in those of 
The dear Jutlanders came most inoppor- 
tunely for us all. 

Fortunately, L had never met any of them before, 


position was in every respect good, and he would | and I shall not be sorry if I never see them again. 


have considered him an cligible match for one of 
his daughters, had they not been otherwise dis- 
posed of. But the family alliance projected in 
Jette’s childhood had taken such hold on his mind 
that it would have been difficult to persuade him 
to give it up. 

Here our conversation ended, and we went in 
search of the rest of the party, who we found on 
the swing-hill. Hanne was busy fastening a bit 
vf paper to one of the posts of the swing. 

“What are you about, child ?” asked her father. 

“T am gibbeting Carl’s name, as a well-deserved 
punishment for all that he has said and done to- 
day,” she answered, continuing her occupation. 
“Only think, he calls my swing a gibbet! ‘There, 
now! there it is, and there it shall remain, to his 
infamy and disgrace, when he is gone! It is but 
fair that we should have something to remind us 
of him.” 

Nemesis! thought I. My feelings at this mo- 
ment must have resembled those of Charles the 
Vifth’s, when he witnessed his own funeral. Ah! 
we ought never to laugh at such solemn matters, 
for who knows what may happen ? 

But it was still fair weather for me. Hanne 
was the life and soul of the party, and her gaicty 
proved contagious. IXven Jette became somewhat 
more talkative. I had taken possession of the un- 


happy lover's arm, that I might, as if uninten- 
tionally, lead him to Jette’s side, but the cautious 
girl avoided our approach, and Gustav had not the 
courage to begin even acommon-place conversation. 
I felt sorry for them, poor things! 


We must try 





They were a tiresome set, and deprived me of the 
happiest afternoon, and evening too, in my life. 
My cousins devoted themselves to the young ladies, 
and the Justitsraad and his wife conversed with 
the old people, and it fell to my lot to entertain 
the son and his tutor. I looked at my watch a 


‘hundred times, I prognosticated a thunder-storm, 


[I recounted several accidents which had befallen 
friends of mine when going home late at night, 
but all in vain; all that I gained for my trouble 
were some caustic remarks trom Hanne, and when 
at length the visitors rose to depart, she persuaded 
them to remain to supper, saying, “ You will not, 1 
hope, refuse my cousin’s first request ?’—and thus 
compelled me to seal my own doom. 

We went to table in pairs with all possible so- 
lemnity, and, availing myself for the first time of 
my rights, I offered my arm to Jette. She accom- 
panied me like a lamb doomed to the sacrifice, 
and soon informed me that she still suffered from 
head-ache. Head-aches are most convenient ex- 
pedients for ladies ; I do not know what they would 
do if there were no such thing as a head-ache. 

It was impossible to say a word without being 
overheard by the tutor, who sat on the other side 
of Hanne. At length I succeeded in engaging him 
in a conversation with her, and, having done this, 
I prepared to make the best of my time; but Fate 
was not propitious that evening. Suddenly, I 
heard the strange gentleman pronounce my name. 
I was terrified, petrified. It was as if some one 
had called, “Stop thief’ I nearly let my fork 
drop out of my hand. 
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“ He is the man,” 
man, “address yourself to him; he will take all 
the corn you can send him, and is reasonable in 
his demands. I have known him for many years.’ 

My father was the person in question. 

«] will take what you say into consideration. I 
never heard the name of the firm before. And Son, 
did you say? Is his son a partner ?” 

“No; but such has been the name of the firm 
for many years,” said the strange gentleman, whom 
I regarded as my personal enemy. “ The head of 
the house has indeed a son, but he is a great seamp, 
and his father is too prudent a man to make him his 
partner. He was obliged to send him to Hamburg, 
as he was always getting into scrapes at home ; 
but I am told that he did not behave better there. 

“IT pity his father!” said the Justitsraad. 

A good reputation is a good thing, thought I. 
My name has been twice gibbeted to- day. 
that and my person are now contraband at —— 
gaard. Cruel fate! I was silent during the rest 
of the evening. Why might not I plead the privi- 
lege of a head-ache? At “all events, there was good 
cause for my having one; and I was in anything 


buta pleasant frame of mind when I tcok leave of 


the company who had stayed to supper for my 
sake ! 

“T hope that you will soon do us the pleasure 
to bring your betrothed over to see us,” said the 
monster who had destroyed my reputation. 

[ found it difficult to conceal my embarrassment, 
and I am sure that Jette could not have felt more 
ill at that moment than I did. 

“ Are they not charming people ?” said Hanne. 
“The young ladies have promised to come to see 
us at least twice a week. But you have been horribly 
dull this evening, cousin.’ 

“Tf so, I have only conformed to your wishes 
expr essed at dinner to- day,” replied I. 

‘“‘ Let me see that you are always so obedient. 
Good night! I command you to resume your good 
spirits ; tor, after all, they become you best.” And 

she offered me her little hand in token of recon- 
ciliation. 

“Will you meet me in the grove to-morrow be- 
fore breakfast? I must speak to you alone,” whis- 
pered Jette, almost in tears, as I kissed her hand, 
which trembled in mine as I pressed it in reply to 
her request. She little knew how well I understood 
her, 

Well, I am not out of the wood yet, said I 
to myself, as I set my bed-room window ajar. 
Shall I accept the respite offered me by Fate, or 
shall I fly, and leave poor Jette, whom—whom 
1 cannot, after all, help out of her difficulties ? 
Then w hy should I st: iy here any longer? I shall 
only be getting myself deeper and deeper in the 
mire. I have had warnings enongh: the gibbet, 
my Hamburg character, the many frights | have 
had to- day. ”To- night [ am cross, and shall pro- 
bably not feel the separation as much as I should 
to-morrow. One day more in Hanne’s company 
and I might betray my feelings for her. And in 


case of a discovery, how should I excuse the pro- 
lon; zed mystification ? 
A pretty excuse indeed ! 


By my love for Hanne? 
‘But ain I really in love 
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continued the strange gentle- 





‘than smitten ? 


Both 








with her? J inlove! And if I were, would the 
Justitsraad give his daughter to a fellow like my- 
self, who owes his first introduction to this family 
to a piece of unheard-of impudence, and who is “a 
great scamp?” Shall I get into the tree, and 
perch myself opposite to Jette’s window, like a 
chirping ‘bird, and confess my guilt, and then de- 

camp? or shall I go to bed and let matters take 
their course until to-morrow? I will count my 
buttons. Must—must not—must! I must go to 
bed. Well, then, I will go to bed, which I dare 
say I should have done in any case. But to go to 
bed in love—that has never happened to me before ; 
smitten, but not in love. Surely I am not more 
It is against my nature to be in 
love; but smitten to a tremendous extent, over 
head and ears smitten. Oh, the lovely little Hanne! 
why is she so little and so lovely? And why are 
they all so confiding ? They may thank the uselves 
for the whole business. ‘They forced me into this 
cousinship. I came to this place guileless, innocent 
as a babe, with such honest intentions! Apropos 
of honest intentions, | must shut the window in 
time. What Gustav and Jette have to say to each 
other is no business of mine; | will not be an 
eaves-dropper ; it would be against my better feel- 
ings. Would it? I can scarcely refrain from 
laughing at myself. When did such scruples ever 
intrude themselves on me before? My infernal 
recklessness has hitherto got the better of nobler 
impulses. I am not bad at bottom. I know that 
my heart is in the right place, and I may turn out 
well after all. I'll win the regard of these good 
people yet. But, alas! it will ‘be long, very long, 
ere I shall be able to do so; and, in the meantime— 
ho, smitten is not the word, I am positively in love. 

I went to bed a love-stricken man, and shut my 
eyes and ears, that I might not hear what took 
place at the trysting-hour outside my window, and 
that I might the sooner fall asleep and dream of 
Hanne. I succeeded; for I heard nothing, and 
dreamt of Hanne the live-long night and a good 
part of the morning. ‘Thomas came to my door 
and rallied me for being a sluggard, the rascal! I 
was just then swinging with Hanne, and would 
gladly have given the Asiatic company’s whole 
store of teato be allowed to dream on undisturbed. 

The family were all at breakfast when I made 
iy appearance. Jette was pale; her head-ache 
was better, but she still felt weak. Hanne and 
her father bantered me about the visitors of yes- 
terday, who had so obviously put me out of 
humour. and about my having prognosticated a 
thunderstorm and every possible accident, in order 
to get rid of them. 

“But I find that you are not weather-wise, 
cousin; and to prevent your exposing your igno- 
rance in future, I will make you a present of a 
barometer on your next birth-day. When is that 
important day ?” 

“It is old-fashioned to celebrate birth-days, 
Hanne,” raid I, ‘and I am not going to tell you 
when mine is.” 

“We are old-fashioned people in this house, 
and we shall therefore expect that in future you 
will spend each anniversary of your birth-day 
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with us,” she continued. “And now I will try 
your memory as to ours. When is mine?” 

“On the 12th of November next you will be 
seventeen.” 

“Right. And Jette’s? How old is she?” 

This was another dreadful fix, but it served me 
right; why did I not make my exit last nizht, 
while matters were still safe ? 

“Well! And Jette’s, and father’s, and mother’s ? 
Let us have them all at once. Now we shall hear 
how well versed he is in the family chronicles !” 

“ Are you really in earnest with your examina- 
tion? Do you think it possible that I can have 
forgotten them ?’’ asked I, offended. “I will not 
answer your questions!’ This gave me a slight 
turn. When are people soonest offended ? Answer: 
When they are in the wrong. 

“One might think anything possible, as far as 
regards you,’ said Hanne. “As it annoyed you 
to be asked if you were engage:l to be married, it 
might perhaps trouble you to remember the birth- 
day of your betrothed. Only think, he does not 
wear his ring because he does not choose to answer 
the questions it might give rise to. As if it were 
customary to ask such questions !” 

“Tt is, however, sometimes done,” said I. 
example, I now ask, what is the meaning of the 
little ring which you wear?” I did not feel at all 
comfortable during this conversation, and wished 
inyself far away. 

“When we do so we are considered imperti- 
nent, and get no answer.” said the little witch, 
blushing. She was vexed and turned away from me. 

“Can you not agree, children?” asked the Jus- 
titsraad. “I foresee that you two will always be 


quarrelling; you are too much alike to keep on | 


good terms.” 

“You flatter me, uncle,” said I; “I wish it were 
true.” 

“T do not,” said Hanne, “and will dispense with 
the compliment. I hate capricious men, and it is 
fortunate for you that you are not engaged to me; 
Jette is much too good, and will submit to your 
caprices.” 

Jette looked imploringly at her, and Hanne 
was instantly at her side. ‘ For your sake I will 
forgive him,” said she, kissing her sister; ‘ but 
believe me he will be an insufferable husband if 
you do not in time cure him of his whims. He 
ought to be made to answer the questions that are 
put to him.” 

Jette hid her confusion in her sister's bosom, 
and I buried my face in my cup. Hanne offered 
me her hand. 

“ Do you repent of your sins?” 

“From the bottom of my heart.” 

“Will you beg pardon and promise to behave 
better in future ?” 

“Yes, I acknowledge that I am a great sinner, 
but I will reform and ask your forgiveness,’’ said 
I, kissing her hand, from which I reluctantly 
withdrew my lips. 

“There, that is enough? Now ask Jette’s par- 
don for having been naughty in her presence,” con- 
tinued she, “and humbly kiss her hand. That will 
do, and now kiss her Jips.” 


“ For | 





Poor Jette coloured very much at this proposal, 
nor did I feel less disconcerted. I felt that it 
would be going too far, but what was I to do? 
Dear reader! I was obliged to kiss Miss Jette, but 
do not judge me too severely. I did it in the 
most respectful manner possible; it could scarcely 
be called a kiss, and yet it burned my lips like 
fire. But how it burned my conscience—let me 
be silent about that. 

“He does it very nicely, considering what a 
harum-searum fellow he is,’ said Hanne, as she 
stood with folded hands looking on while her or- 
der was being put into execution. “I declare one 
might take it to be his first essay !’’ 

“And with it peace is concluded,” said the 
Justitsraad, “and it shall bea general and enduring 
peace, both on land and on water, as all treaties of 
peace say, that is to say, until some new difference 
arises. And that this may not take piace for 
another hour, we will leave the ladies, and go and 
have a look at the horse which I bought yester- 
day, and I shall see whether my nephew is as 
good a judge of horse-flesh as he is of the 
Hamburg theatre!’ 

“Tet Carl alone,” said my aunt, “or you will 
make him heartily tired of us. One cross-examines 
him in the family chronicles, another in the veteri- 
nary science, nothing is wanting but that I should 
try him in the art of cooking. Do not answer 
| their questions, Carl; be always of their opinion, 
and of all things mind that you admire the horse, 
for my husband himself bought it. If you do not 
/at once, on examining its teeth, pronounce it to be 
_a fine young animal, with every imaginable virtue, 
| you will be looked upon as an ignoramus.” 
| “That may be his fate at all events,” said Hanne. 
“But true peace has been proclaimed, and I recall 
/my words.” 

An hour before luncheon I stole into the grove 
to wait for Jette. My heart throbbed as I listened 
to every distant footstep; if I had not kissed her 
I should have been more at my ease. Ouglit I to 
make her acquainted with my treachery ?—perhaps 
it would be best to do so—but the kiss—will she 
forgive it? 

I descried her white dress at a distance, and was 
tempted to play at hide-and-seek with her, and to 
give her some trouble to find me; but just at the 
right moment I remembered that it was the duty of 
a gallant to be the first at the rendezvous, and | 
therefore walked towards her. When she perceived 
me she stopped and changed colour. Voor girl, 
how much I pitied her! She could not utter a 
word; I led her to a bench. 

Cousin,” said she, at length, “you are no 
doubt surprised, and with reason, that I should 
request a private interview with you. If yon 
knew how painful this meeting is to me you would 
pity me.” 

* Madam, I owe youan explanation, and I thank 
you for having given me an opportunity——" 

“ Dear cousin, do not be angry with me, do net 
speak to me in that formal manner, it only makes 
the step I am about to take, and which must not be 
postponed, more painful. It is I who owe you an 
explanation—alas! an explanation which will de- 














prive me of your esteem and your friendship. In- 
deed I am very unhappy ! 

“Do not weep, dear cousin, you little know how 
it grieves me to see you so miserable, and how 
earnestly I desire to see you happy. It would be 
an indescribable satisfaction to me could I do aught 
to promote your happiness.” 

As my words bore a double meaning, they pro- 
duced a painful effect on Jette, and her tears flowed 
faster. 

‘“ There is consolation to be found under every 
misfortune,” continued I; “the Almighty allows 
the antidote to grow by the side of the poisonous 
plant. ‘Tell me what distresses you, permit me to 
offer my sympathy at least, if not my aid, and do 
not doubt iny desire to serve vou, even should it 
not be beyond my power to do so.”’ 

“ Do not speak so gently to me, Carl,” exclaimed 
Jette with warmth, “vou must not, for I do not 
deserve so much kindness. Ifyou would be mer- 
ciful, say that vou hate, that you abhor me.’ 

“Tf T said so, I should only be deceivi ing you. 
No, Jette, in this I cannot indulge you.” 

“You must hate me, you must abhor me !” con- 
tinued she, weeping, “if you knew——oh! I 
shall never be able to tell it——if vou knew 
——how unhappy Tam. Could I——” 

“Dear Jette,” said I, moved, “you have come 
here to have an explanation with me; allow me to 
make the task easy for you, and to lighten your 
heart of a burden which is almost too much for 
you to bear. You wish to break your engagement 
with me; I know it!” 

“You know it?” she exclaimed, terrified and 
almost fainting. “ Have pity on me, Carl, leave me 
to myself for a few moments, I cannot collect my 
thoughts, I dare not look at you ;” and saying this, 
she buried her face in her handkerchief and sobbed 
aloud. TI raised her hand to my lips and left her. 

Much distressed, I wandered to and fro in the 
grove. What shall Ido? thought I. ‘The poor 
girl will die of grief if she does not get rid of her 
cousin. Gustav i is a noble fellow, her ‘father admits 
that he is an exeellent match, and his judgment 
may be depended upon in such cases; her cousin 
must be a thorough ass, since he engaged himself 
merely at his father's command to a girl whom he 

did not know. Besides, he lacks the power of 
ple asing, which is a fault not to be forgiven, and he 
isa milk-sop, who allows himself to be cowed by 
a cold in the head; she would be miserable with 
him. Jette isa girl of deep feeling—he is a stupid 
fellow, devoid of any ; he does not even feel an in- 
terest in her, or he w ould have been here long ago. 
He shall not marry her. What if I were to advise 
them to elope before I take my departure, or we 
Were all three to run away together? Nonsense! 
Is this a time to be thinking of such frolics ? Ne- 

vertheless, they ought to elope, for that w ould at 
once put an end to the claims of my alter eyo, 
The deuce is in it. There she sits weeping, 80 that 
the very stones must feel for her. Suppose that I 
play the part of cousin to the end, and renounce 
her hand in favour of Gustav. Well would it 


become me, indeed, to enact the generous celf- 


Gen wing 


lover. Then matters would be set- 
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tled, and when the real cousin arrives, he would be 
obliged to turn to the right about with a vengeance. 
We might spare him the unpleasant scene by writ- 
ing by post to say that Jette has broken the en- 
gagement. I will do that; yes, positively I will! 
It is evident that I was sent hither by Eros him- 
self; what other being on the face of the earth 
could settle this matter as well as I? But what 
right have I to decide the fate of a fellow-being, 
one whom I have never seen? Right! It 1s 
time indeed to talk about right, when I have 

been doing nothing but wrong for the last six-and- 
thirty hours. But let us put conscience aside, it 
would be rather in the way just now. I know 
that my conduct has been most unjustifiable, but I 
will redeem it by doing a good deed. Some, at 
least, will think kindly of me when I am gone; and 
Hanne will judge him who has laid the foundation 
of her sister's happiness less harshly. Now to work, 
there is no time to lose. 

Jette was still sitting on the bench ; I seated my- 
self by her side and endeavoured to tranquillise 
her. “I owe you an explanation,” said I, “let me 
say ina few words what you would have said to 
me. You do not love me, you love Gustav Holm. 
Him you have every reason to love, but none to 
love me. Now you wish to explain all this to me, 
and to break our engagement. You desire that I 
should submit to my fate like a good Christian, 
withont making any sentimental parade. And all 
this you wish done the sooner the better. Am I 
right, Jette, or is there anything else you wish to 
confide to me ?” 

She hid her face in her hands. “My window 
was open last night,” continued I, “and I over- 
heard your conversation with Gustav Holm, and of 
course immediately knew what I had to expect. 
You will, I hope, believe that I have too much 
feeling to force you into marrying me. Forgive 
me for having caused you pain and anxiety. I 
would most willingly have informed you long ago, 
that far from being your enemy, I was your staunch 
and firm ally.” 

“Pear, kind Carl! Noblesoul ! You have given 
me my liberty, and with it life! The Almighty 
has heard my prayers! You do not know how I 
have prayed that you might find me detestable.” 

“Then your prayer has not been granted,” said 
1; “for if you could love me I cull never wish 
a happier lot. I love you and Hanne more than I 
can express.” It was truth, every word that I said ; 
[ felt that it was. 

Jette grasped my hand and pressed it to her 
heart. “ You have relieved my mind of a burden,” 
said she ; “and oh that I had words to express my 
gratitude !” 

I was almost ashamed to receive her thanks and 
praise. What an indescribable fecling it is to make 
our fellow-beings happy ! 

When the first moments of happy surprise were 
past, we consulted about how we should obtain her 
father’s consent. I told her his opinion of Gustav, 
and founded the best hopes on it. 

Jette shook her h “He will nevertheless 
require that I should falfil my ise,” said she. 

‘He will not give up a project which he has 
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cherished for so many years. It grieves me to 
think that I am to be the cause of so much pain to 
him.” 

“ Well, then, marry me.” 

“Do not jest, Carl; all my hopes are centred 
in you.” 

“Then I will be off without delay, and feave a 
letter behind me breaking our engagement. That 
will settle the matter, I think.” 

“T beseech you not to leave us; you are the only 
person who can persuade my father to give his 
consent,” said she; “for you have already gained 
great influence over him.” 

“Then let us confess all to him. I will say that 
I have discovered that you love Gustav Holm and 
not me, and that I would not accept your hand 
without your heart.” 

‘Oh, what a dreadful moment that will be! I 
tremble at the thought of it. You do not know 
what he is when he is angry.” 

“Or would you prefer eloping with Gustav ? 
Like a good cousin, I will give you all the assist- 
ance In My power.” 

“That would be a still greater grief to my 
father ; and he has always been so kind and loving 
towards me.” 


“Tf we could only get hold of Gustav, matters | 


would soon be settled. After all, matters often 
turn out less formidable than our fears led us to 
anticipate. Your own personal experience during 
the last half hour must satisfy you of that.” 

“Gustav will soon be here. He knows that I 
had requested an interview with you. He was to 
meet me in the grove. He was to come—” 

“ He was to come when I had gone,” interrupted 
I laughing. “ It was very cleverly arranged. But 
now he must be satisfied to come while I am here. 
Perhaps he is not far off; I will go and see. Mr. 
Holm! Mr. Holm!” called I loudly several times. 
‘“‘He knows, since yesterday, my manner of giving 
an invitation, and, no doubt, will soon make his ap- 
pearance. Good morning, Mr. Holm!” repeated I. 

‘‘ Pray do not call him, others may hear you!” 
said Jette. “Oh, how will all this end ?” 

“ Well, I hope. See! there we have the lover.” 

Gustav came running towards us; but it was 
evident that he did not know whether he was to 
regard me as friend or foe. 

“Gustav! Carl!” exclaimed Jette, and sunk on 
a bench. She was so overjoyed that she could not 
utter another word ; but the expression of her eyes, 
which were fixed on us, completed the sentence. 

I took Holm by the hand and led him to Jette. 
He fell at her feet; she threw her arms round his 
neck ; and I leaned over them, contemplating my 
work with a joyful heart. 

I heard footsteps; Hanne and the Justitsraad stood 
before us. The lovers did not notice their coming, 
and I made signs to the father and sister to be 
silent, but in vain. 

‘“‘ What the devil is this ?” exclaimed the Justits- 
raad. “ What does this mean? But—but, Carl, 
what are you doing here ?” 

“T am dispensing my cousinly blessing, and be- 
stowing full absolution ; and I think that you ought 
to do the same, uncle,” said I, in as calm a voice 
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as I couldcommand. This was the moment to show 
pluck. Gustav started up, and Jette threw herself 
into her sister’s arms. 

“Sir!” said Gustav imploringly to the Justits- 
raad. 

“ Mr. Holm!” said the Justitsraad angrily. 

“ Dear uncle!” interrupted I, “ allow me to speak. 
Gustav loves Jette, and Jette returns his senti- 
ments, and I am nothing more nor less than Cousin 
Carl. I am not such a fool as to wish to force a 
woman to become my wife when her heart belongs 
to another, and after mature consideration I have 
thought it right to break my engagement with Jette, 
Happy I could not, and unhappy I would not, 
make her! ‘There stands the bridegroom, waiting 
only for your blessing. Give it, uncle, and let this 
day be the most blessed in my life; it is the first 
time that I have ever had it in my power to make 
others happy.” 

Good heavens, what a storm ensued! The Jus- 
titsraad raved and foamed like a maniac, and would 
not listen to reason. Of course I came in for my 
share of his anger. I begged and implored—Jette 
wept. 

“J will write to your father this very day,” said 
the Justitsraad, at length. “He alone can release 
ine from my promise. But that he will not do. No 
—TI know he will not. This connexion between cur 
families has been too many years his darling idea, 
as it has also been mine.” 

“He will be obliged to do so,” said I. “I will 
leave this place to-day, and you shall never more 
hear of me. So far a father’s authority does not 
extend. I will not gratify his caprices at the ex- 
pense of Jette’s happiness. Dear uncle, be per- 
suaded !—you are released from your promise! Give 
your blessing to Gustav and Jette, and let me 
battle the rest with my father. The affections can- 
not be controlled. Jette does not love me, and surely 
you ought not to take a less liberal view of the 
question than I do.” 

“Liberal! liberal! He is always talking such 
nonsense,” said the Justitsraad, in an angry tone. 
“There he is again with his Berlin liberalism! It 
was in Berlin that his principles and notions were 
totally perverted.” 

Berlin liberalism! Well, this is the first time 
I ever heard any one complain of it; but what 
will not people say when they are angry ? 

“Be it so; it was in Berlin that my principles 
were perverted, and so totally perverted, according 
to uncle, that I— betrothed myself in that city to 
another lady, and cannot break with her; and 
polygamy is forbidden both in this country and in 
Prussia.” ‘This invention, the idea of which oc- 
cured to meas if by inspiration, was a poser ; what 
signifies one falsehood more or less? 1 was Jesuit- 
ical enough at this moment to console myself with 
Loyola’s maxim that the end hallows the means. 

“ Betrothed !” exclaimed the Justitsraad, “ be- 
trothed in Berlin! To deceive me insuch a man- 
ner! Let me tell you, Carl 7 





‘‘ Betrothed !” said Hanne; “ you are indeed a 
fine fellow, cousin! 
not wear the ring Jette gave him. 
just admiring his noble self-denial !" 


That is the reason he does 
And I was 








Jette, on the one side of me 
hand to me, and Gustav on the other gave me his; 
theirs were well-meant congr atulations. 

* Yes, betrothed !” continued I. “ Now abuse me, 
hate me, curse me, do with me as you like, but | 
betrothed I am and must remain! 

This was settling the matter at once. 
titsraad’s anger gradually subsided ; he was au foad 


a good- natured man, and did not long withstand | 


our united prayers; and fear of the scandal this 
affair might create had also its share in pacifying 
him. You are a wild fellow, Carl, and Jette may 
congratulate herself upon being well rid of you. 
But she shall not snffer for your mad tricks.” 
He took her hand and placed it in Gustav's. “ Your 
happiness must make amends to me for the lope 
he has destroyed ; it was for many years my most 
cherished hope,” added he with a sigh. ‘ What 
will my brother say, when he hears all these 
stories ?” 

Jette threw her arms round her father’s neck 
and almost fainted in his arms; we others gathered 
round him, and there was no end to embracings 
and expressions of affection. 

“ Now let us go to mother,” said Hanne, 
end the revolution there. I would not be in your 
place, cousin, for a trifle: you will catch it, I can 
tell you!” 

“You shall be my advocate, Hanne, and defend 
my cause; it is only under your protection that I 
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and I will tell you the rest, and you will see how 
he has been travelling. He i is betrothed in Berlin, 
and possibly in Hamburg, in Paris, in Vienna, and 
Heaven knows where besides. He is a rare fellow! 
a pretty serpent we have been cherishing in our 
bosoms ! 

My aunt was soon reconciled, and gave her ma- 
ternal blessing to the betrothed. ‘They wanted me 
to be their son-in-law and brother-in-law, which I 
cannot deny was very flattering; but when that 
could not be, they received Gustav with open arms, 
for they all esteemed and liked him. We were 
as joyous as children; and I should have been 
perfectly happy, had not the many sincere anil 
kind wishes for my happiness, and that of my un- 
known friend in Berlin, fallen like drops of molten 
lead on my ear, and had it not been necessary to 
think of soon leaving this circle for ever. My 
proposal to spend the day entirely among ourselves, 
was adupted, and “not at home,” was the order of 
the day. Let me but live undisturbed to the end 
of this day, thought I, and I will not ask more 
of Dame Fortune, who has hitherto so faithfully 


| befriended me. 
cs and | 


Such a day as that I had never spent before. 
You will perhaps think it strange, dear reader, 
that [ should make any reference to my good con- 
science, and without hesitation declare that the 
consciousness of the good deed I had done, and 
the happiness which I had brought about, did 


ean venture to present my self before my aunt. | make me enjoy that day, and yet it was the case. 


Take me under your wings! Let me cling to you! 


Jette was right when she said that I had already 


I threw my arm round her, and wanted to kiss great influence over her father, and I can with 


her. if I remember right. 

“Gently! gently! Sir Cousin, you are no longer 
my future brother, and all auch liberties must | 
cease. Remember your betrothed in Berlin.” 

Alas, by insuring the happiness of others I had 
materially compromised my own. The Justitsraad, 
Hanne, and I walked before; the betrothed fol- 
lowed. When we had got within a few steps of 
the house, we saw the farm servants going to 
their work. “ Come this way, good folks,” said I 
to them. “After this day’s w ork you are to have a 
merry evening ; you must drink to the Justitsraad’s 
health, and dance with all your might in honour 
of Miss Jette’s betrothal. Hurrah for Miss Jette 
and Mr. Holm !” 

“ Hurrah !” repeated the people, and thus a pub- | 
lic declaration of the betrothal was made. 

“ Stop, stop, you Satan’s imp!” said the Justits- 
raad, “don’t turn the place topsy-turvy! A merry 
evening, forsooth! Drink to my health, indeed ! 
The boy will drive us all crazy!" 

My aunt heard the noise, and came to the door. 
“What in the world does all this mean?” she 
asked. I concealed myself behind Hanne. 

“A complete revolution, my dear,” said thé 
Justitsraad, “which that vagabond Carl has effected. 
After the luncheon-bell had been ringing fora long 
while without these good folks making their ap- 
pearance, Hanne and I went to the grove to look 
for them, expecting, of course, to find Carl at Jette’s 
feet ; but no snch thing, some one else was there, and 

Carl was just in the act of giving them his bleas- 
ing, Oh, yes, it isa very edifying story ! Come in, 











truth assert that it was alone owing to my exertions 
that the events of the day passed off so well. But 
I did not spare my self, and my gaiety, = 


knew no bounds, would allow no one to have 
| serious thought, much less to pronounce a serious 


word. I forced them to get up a little dance in 
the summer-house, which lay at the further ex- 
tremity of the garden. The Justitsraad sent for 
two fiddlers who lived in the hamlet close by; his 
wife supplied sheets and table-cloths, which were 
to serve as drapery; the young ladies twined gar- 
lands of flowers; and Gustav and I fabricated 
chandeliers out of hoops aud green leaves, Every- 
one was at work, and by the evening the decora- 
tions were completed, and the servants declared 
that they had never before seen anything so beau- 
tiful—but they had never before celebrated Miss 
Jette’s betrothal. 

“You area devilish clever fellow, Carl !” said the 
Justitsraad; “why you have arranged everything 
so nicely that I declare we might have a real bali 
here. If I were not afraid that my wife and 
pon. gs would object to it I should like to give 

; but it is useless to talk about it, they would 
er give their consent, I know.” 

Hanne threw her armins round her father's neck, 
he was taken at his word, and now nothing was 
talked of but the ball which was to take place in 
a few days to celebrate Jette’s betrothal. 

“We must write the invitations immediately,” 
said Hanne, “the servants will not begin to dance 
for an hour yet, and in the mean time we have 
nothing to do, Let us have pen, ink, and paper ; 
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I will dictate, and Carl shall write ; it must be done; And mid many a merry jest, we at length got 
at once, To-morrow morning we will send out| the list written; the last name on it was that of my 
the invitations, and then the most tedious part will | good uncle, the worthy pastor of ——inge parish, 





be over.” 

“That is to say, then I shall not be able to take 
back my word,” said the Justitsraad ; “ I know you, 
you cunning little thing!” 

Hanne laughed. 

“Come, cousin, mend your pen—you write a 
good hand. Here are cards and there is the ink,” 
said Jette. 

I write! Indeed I shall not though, thought I ; 
I will take precious good care not to do that. “ Let 
Gustav write, I have cut my finger,” said I, looking 


round for Gustav ; but both he and Jette had dis- 


appeared. 

“Cut your finger? Let me see!” said Hanne. 
“No you have not! Gustav and Jette have gone 
into the garden, and you may as well write the in- 
vitations first as last.” 

“But I have really hurt my finger, Hanne; it 
is very painful and swollen ; 1 shall not be able to 
write legibly.” 

“Or you are consummately lazy, that is the 
truth,” said Hanne. “At all events you must help me 
to take down the names of the persons to be invited, 


'whom I had intended to visit, and whose guest | 
would be before next sunrise. 
_ “Is he among your acquaintance ?” asked J, 
surprised and alarmed. 
4 Why, he confirmed Jette and myself,’ an. 
'swered Hanne. “He is an excellent, kind-hearted 
man, and therefore I left his name for the last. | 
| cannot tell you how much we all like him. He shall 
also perform the marriage-service when I am to be 
‘married. You know him, I think; at least, you 
used to see him here frequently when you were 
achild.” 
“Quite right, I remember him! He is a tall old 
| man witha black cap and hook nose ; yes, 1 remem- 
'ber him perfectly?’ This time, at all events, | 
| was not driven to have recourse to subterfuge. In 
a position like mine one grasps with avidity at 
every opportunity to speak the truth; it rises in 
value after drinking so deep of lies. 

Our home-made chandelier looked very well, 
dancing had commenced, the fiddles squeaked to 
our hearts content, and the floor resounded with 
the marvellous bounds which the men made in 











before I forget them ; and for that your bad writing | honour of Miss Jette’s betrothal. I had waltzed 
is good enough. We will begin with our neigh-| with all the female servants, and danced the wild 
bours, who were here yesterday, Thammeraad and“ Fangedands” with Hanne, a dance of the violent 
Mrs. Tvede, two daughters, son and tutor; have movements of which no idea can be formed unless 


you them ?” Hanne leaned over and looked at the | one has seen it performed by the peasantry. A 


paper. “ But what in the world is that 9’ asked she. | joyous spirit pervaded the whole company. Even 


“'Thammeraad and Tvede, two daughters, son | 


and tutor. I have written in Greek characters, be- 
cause I cannot write any other kind with this 
finger.” 

“T cannot read them, odious thing that you are !” 
exclaimed Hanne. 

“Then you must learn to do so, Hanne. Tit for 
tat ; if you force me to write lists of names, I will 
force you to read Greek.” 

“ Bravo !” said the Justitsraad, laughing heartily ; 
“that is the way to treat girls, else they'll get the 
upper hand of us.”’ 
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‘the Justitsraad was under its influence; and al- 
though he whispered one or more remarks in my 
ear, such as, “1 ought, in fact, to be angry with you 
for having played me that trick to-day,” he was not 
in the least angry. But I, the originator of all this 
‘mirth and happiness, I sneaked abput in the garden, 
in the grove, on the swing-hill, everywhere, like a 
very hypochondriac, in search of my former g 
spirits, but in vain. The time for my departure 
was drawing nigh. 


(To be concluded in our next,) 
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BY SYDNEY WHITING. 


Sati I describe the passage from Dover to 


Calais; how we sat at the prow of the vessel 


watching the gentle ripple of the sea; how we 
glanced from the reflection of the moon in the 
green depths below upward to the real moon in 
the blue depths above? No, none of this, for it 
has been done a thousand times ; 8o, sufficient to say 
that my travelling-companion, whom I will here 
call Damon, and myself were fortunate cnough to 
find the channel a placid lake of silver. 

Nobody cares to stay at Calais, so we joined the 
band of phantoms by merely sleeping there, and 
started next morning for Liege, which we reached 
late at night, and could only get beeswax cheese 
aud sour wine for supper. 


| The reader should understand at the outset that 
my friend Damon is a politician: and the in- 
genuity with which he extracted nourishment out 
of the most sterile subjects was to my mind mar- 
vellous in the extreme: the alleged process of 
making bread out of sawdust was less wonderful. 
"In the morning we strolled over Liege, I having 
rescued Damon from the hands of a commissionaire, 
whom he was interrogating about the growing 
‘nationality of the Belgians, on which subject he 
glowed with eloquence till his listener's compres 
_hension became more confused every moment. 
| “Lord Palmerston has done a great deal for this 
country,” said Damon. ‘Oh, yes, sare,” replied 
the other, “Vary goot beds at dis hotel.” T'rom 
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Liege we proceeded to Cologne, that sweet-smel- 
ling city of which Coleridge has said that he 
counted seventy-six different smells, and then grew 
too tired to go on. He celebrates it also in the 
following verse : 

Ye nymphs who reign o’er sewers and sinks ! 

The river Rhine, it is wel! known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne— 

But tell me, nymphs! what power divine 

Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ? 
The lions, of course, were all duly visited, and 
foremost among them the Cathedral. Thank the 
powers that be, I am not writing a hand-book, so 
I need only say that I spent an hour in the exa- 
mination of this vast pile outside and inside, and 
came simply to the conclusion that, like all other 
great architectural works, it disappoints at the out- 
set, yet gradually deepens in sublimity and beauty 
the longer we study it. At first, the mind is not 
capable of appreciating its marvellous richness ; 
and, to enjoy the whole, bit by bit must be inves- 
tigated. ‘There it stands, the proudest monument 
of Gothic architecture in the world, and when com- 
pleted, it will be a shrine for pilgrims to visit from 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 

Everybody rushes to purchase Eau de Cologne ; 
and on my way to the many hundred Maria 
Farinas, I could not resist improvising the follow- 
ing distich, which, by the way, sent Damon into 
hysterics ; for his horror of verses and puns gave 
me many an opportunity of hitting my Achilles 
on the heel. ‘This, then, is the doggrel arrow I 
poked at the poor fellow. 


At Cologne you must hold your nose 

And breath till nearly throttled, 
The reason being, I suppose, 

That every sweet is bottled. 

At this Damon disappeared, and I found him ina 
leather-seller’s, laying down the law as to municipal 
offices in general, and of those concerning Cologne 
in particular. 

The next day we embarked on the Rhine, 
merely passing through Bonn; and now I have 
the long-desired opportunity of descanting on its 
beauties. But I forbear. Shades of Byron, and 
Bulwer, and Lieber arise and forbid the strain ; 
but this I must say, that those who content them- 
selves with going up and down this glorious river 
in a steam-boat, however fine the weather, or how- 
ever agreeable the circumstances of their journey, 
have not seen the Rhine, and can form but a very 
slight conception of its scenery. ‘To comprehend 
al! its beauties, the traveller must proceed in car- 
riages, or in any mode he pleases, on the banks of 
the stream. ‘Then, indeed, all its magnificent 
series of views keep opening to the view like 
panoramas of an enchanter; and if after the day's 
journey he keep on the heights for the sunset, 
then visions of loveliness are his, of which the 
groups on the steam-vessel below him see only a 
little gold on the mountain ridges. People in 
general travel too far and see too little. They 


very often hurry through the most beautiful coun- 
try shut up in a first or second-class oblong box, 
with five yoke-fellows in the same predicament, 
for the purpose of visiting some place not nearly 
‘© captivating as those they are whisking by in 
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the train. Railroads are excellent adjuncts to the 
traveller's amusements, but then he should use them 
only when an uninteresting tract of country has to 
be passed, and, as soon as possible, hire his car- 
riage and horses. 

We are now, however, on board a steam-veasel 
on the Rhine. The day is bright, and the moun- 
tains seem to pass us like giant spirits moving 
slowly onward bent upon some visit of ceremony 
anent the interests of their darling stream. The 
tables are being spread for a dinner on board, so 
we shall presently drink to the health of the hill- 
sides in juice of their own bodies. But where is 
Damon? Pythias is lost in admiration of the 
scene, but where—oh, where is Damon? I found 
him ensconced in a snug corner, with his back 
turned to the Drachenfels, deep in the mysteries of 
the Zollverein. His companion, an old Prussian 
officer, enters con amore into the spirit of the pa- 
laver, and I firmly believe they could have con- 
tinued rubbing noses and discussing the affairs of 
the nation till the bell rang, and the vessel swung 
round at Cobleatz. For myself, I was not sorry 
to join the polyglot table dhéte. While the others 
were despatching their somewhat meagre soup, I 
amused myself with a survey of my companions. 
At my left hand was an Englishman, with a soft, 
gentle simper playing on his face ; he wore a wide- 
awake hat, around which he had playfully entwined 
a wreath of small vine-leaves, presented him by 
some nymph of the crags, whither he had taken 
“the girls” in the morning. He had a soft, mild 
voice, and after a bottle of Leibfraumilch and a 
ditto of Asmanhauser had been gently gurgled 
down, he exclaimed to me in a soft and gentle 
voice, “ I am very happy!” I expressed my plea- 
sure at this fact, more especially as his buxom 
daughters looked happy too; but they preferred a 
thick mixture between Malaga and molasses, called 
by the steward “sherry,” to any of the Rhine 
wines, which they pronounced stuff. The lady- 
mother, indeed, took incontinently to port, the com- 
ponent parts of which would have puzzled Leibi 
or Faraday. ‘To my right sat another Engli 
family, ~".om the papa told me had lately been 
terribly deceived by a female Jesuit. They had 
taken her into the family, and the damsel turned 
out, or rather turned in, a black sheep in the fold. 
At Bonn, as she was discovered playing fresh 
pranks, she was given into custody, and a book 
was the result of the whole affair, the prospectus 
of which the gentleman pulled out of his pocket, 
and I found that its title was, “The Jesuit in the 
Family ;’ a work I remember to have seen exten- 
sively advertised in England. Opposite to me was 
a party who puzzled me in the extreme, for I 
think they must have been born upon the frontier 


of every country in Europe. spoke French 
like Italians, Italian like the lish, English like 
a German, and German like a nchman. Had 


they essayed another lan , 1 believe it would 
have been a compound of all four. Their dress 
was in keeping, and the fattest and most good- 
humoured of the party wore a cotton gown with 
splatches of every dye — it, all the world like 
an artist's palette when he is going to paint an 
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Iris. In point of dress she would have been the 
belle at the Court of Dahomey. I told Damon 
they were Hungarians, from the quantity they ate. 
At first he argued that this was no sign of their 
origin, and was about plunging into Sclavonian 
affairs, but when he saw by my smiles that I had 
made another dig at his vulnerable point in the 
shape of a horrid pun, he walked off, and took sig- 
nal revenge on the morrow. 

The only other person I had an opportunity of 
closely observing was a fair compatriot, who was 
evidently regarded as a sort of prodigy by her 
family; her uncle, or guardian, or some sort of 
relative telling me in confidence that she had an 
answer for everybody, and was full of wit and 
spirit. I soon discovered that she was one of a 
rather large class of young ladies who mistake 
coarse and rather bold remarks for “spirit,” and 
flippant speeches, without a particle of point, for 
“wit.” She pursed her mouth and gave herself 
airs like Pope’s Belinda, forgetting she was at 
least five-and-thirty, and wore prunella shoes. 

Meanwhile, onward we float, the different bends 
in the river forming in appearance a series of fresh 
and ever-recurring lakes ; while occasionally a huge 
raft is passed and passes us, literally a floating 
village. These acres of wood always raised my 


astonishment. ‘They are begun by the felling of | 


single trees on the banks of tributary rivers, and 
are floated down till the waters widen, then others 
are added, and so on till they grow into immense 
platforms, employing four or five hundred people 
to steer and row them, realising at the end of the 
voyage as much as 25,000/. or 30,000/. From 
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_ When the period for repose arrived, Damon first 
hinted at the dire revenge he intended to take for 
my unlucky bon mot on board the vessel. He 
opened’ by expatiating upon the beauties of the 
Rhine during the early prime of the moruing, and 
he then proposed to start by the early boat, which 
involved our rising at five o’clock. This was a 
very sensible proposition, and I was fain to accede; 
but I am quite sure that Damon knew that there 
would be a fog in the morning. And so there 
was. ‘The deck of the vessel was as wet as though 
it had been in the damp embraces of an Undine 
all night; the banks, too, were quite invisible. J] 
consoled myself with breakfast, and the belief that 
it would soon clear away; but though the hours 
rolled on yet the mist did not roll off, so we re- 
solved to disembark at Bopport, there to wait till 
the sun had sufficient energy to take his morning 
draught, aud sip up the exhalations. I must cou- 
fess this tarrying was very amiable of my friend, 
for he had been already on every part of the Rhine, 
except underneath it; but I suppose his conscience 
—for Damon hath a conscience, and a heart exactly 
in its proper place—reproached him for the wet 
‘mantle he had cut tomy measure. Upon landing, 
/we immediately proceeded to visit a sort of in- 
“quisition, wherein were horrible instruments of 
‘torment. It consisted of a number of rooms, differ- 
ing in size, but each capable of administering the 
most acute anguish to the unlucky victim. In one 
chamber there was machinery by which a torrent 
of cold water came rushing upon the head. In 
another, a spout for bringing a jet of the same 
‘fluid upon the small of the back. In another 








their first birth as rafts, they gather as they go; | little fountains played in mockery of woe to tor- 
and the trees which form them soon again pierce | ment in lesser degree any portion of your body. 
the sky as in their native forest ; but their foliage | This was a sort of devilish tickling to death. In 
and their cones and their bark are gone, for they | larger rooms were wells of icy water, into which 
are turned into spars and masts, and a ship’s can- | the “ patients” (playful epithet !) were let down from 
vass flaps against them on the lazy Scheldt, or | their warm beds, and, I should think, never seen 
wafts them along on the Zuyder Zee. after. The presiding fiend who superintends all 
The tinkle of the bell and bustle at one side of | this is a doctor, and when out of his pandemonium, 
the vessel indicated a stoppage ; and tearing Damon | I fancy, an excellent fellow. ‘The establishment, | 
from his companion, we stepped ashore at Coblentz. | must add, is a place for administering the wasser- 
In a few minutes after we were crossing the bridge | kur, or the cold-water cure, and reminded me that 
of boats to ascend the fortress of Ehrenbrietstein, | some of the inhabitants of the icy regions conceive 
anxious to save daylight. Never shall I forget the | their future place of punishment to be an éx- 
reward which awaited our exertions. The view |tremely cold one. Let them visit the Wasser-kur 
itself from the heights is superb; but on this occa- ‘at Bopport, and they will have an opportunity ot 
sion its beauty was increased to a magical extent | anticipating their doom. In the afternoon the 
by such a sunset as I never remember to have wit- | mists had quite cleared away, and leaving with 
nessed. ‘The whole scene was quite unearthly. It | regret this beautiful part of the country, once again 
resembled a picture that Martin’s imagination | we found ourselves upon the river. Damon was 
might have conceived, and Danby might have | not fortunate in obtaining his usual dish of poli- 
coloured. There sat the hills, like kings of old, | tical chat during the afternoon. Ie was haunted, 
with coronets of gold on their ancient heads, while | too, by a * Smith of Inverness,” at least so Damon 
the deep shadows of evening were their long robes | called him, who asked questions of a curious an 
of purple sweeping to the earth. ‘The gentle | ingenious description. He carried a tablet, where 
Moselle joined the Rhine at our fect, flowing like | he dotted down any new fact he happened to learn; 
a delicate lady's blue vein into the deeper artery |and as most facts were new to him, he was con- 
of the more masculine river. Damon had been |stantly employed. His last question to Damon 
unfortunately smoking a bad cigar; so he allowed | was, whether the Burgundy wines grew on | 
me to pursue my meditations, fancy free, unbroken | banks of the Rhine; and when Damon replied, 
by even an allusion to the works of Vauban or the |“ No, sir; only port and sherry grow here,” he 
peace of Luneville. The hour was one which has ! quickly pulled out his tablets and noted it down. 
placed a seal upon memory for ever. | Frankfort was reached in the evening, and out 

















first visit the next day was, of course, to Danneker's 
“ Ariadne.” It would be folly here to say a word 
upon the subject of this voluptuous figure. But 
why on earth do they cast upon it an artificial 
light of red? It certainly does not impart a flesh- 
tint to the figure, and if it did, the animal would 
also be of human hue! Would they induce the 
belief that the red wine of the Husband God flowed 
in her veins and tinctured the surface of her body ? 
The environs of the town form a complete belt of 
gentlemen’s villas; and what a happiness it would 
be if the builders about St. John’s Wood and Pad- 
dington took a trip to Frankfort, and forthwith 
shed the skins of their Cockneyism. In the quarter 
of the city appropriated to the Jews, we come 
suddenly to a perfect study fora painter. Amidst 
dirt, old clothes, crumbling houses, broken lat- 
tices, and grotesque gable-ends, was an old tum- 
ble-down abode rather worse than the rest, and at 
the window, leaning pensively with her head upon 
her hand, was an exquisitely beautiful woman, 
seemingly lost in thought, her loveliness enhanced 
to an almost magical extent by the contrast with 
external objects; while her day-vision might even 
at that moment have been of the Promised Land 
and the gathering of the tribes. The burden of 
her reflections seemed to be, ‘ By the waters of 
Babylon they sat down and wept.’’ 

Heidelberg was our next abiding-place, and what 
pen shall ever succeed in describing the beauties of 
this spot? I shall content myself, therefore, with 
merely observing, that occasionally one of our 
London fogs, only whiter, falls early in the morning 
upon the scene, and nature then makes such a dis- 
play as cannot be conceived. Being up betimes, 
you go to your window and a thick mist overhangs 
and conceals every object. A tree close to you is 
invisible. Above your head is an opaque object, 
even denser than the fog, and you are lost in con- 
jecture as to what it can be. It soon increases in 
volume and becomes luminous, It grows brighter 
and brighter till you discover that the curious body 
is neither more nor less than the sun; and now it 
glows like a lurid ball of fire in an atmosphere of 
white wool. All of a sudden the mist disappears 
overhead, and like the rising of the curtain on the 
stage, and very nearly as rapidly, it rolls out of 
sight, and then is displayed to your astonished 
vision the Castle of Heidelberg, the Neckar flowing 
sweetly beneath, with a view, considering its many 
features, unequalled perhaps in Europe. All this 
marvellous exhibition happens, too, while a man is 
scraping away at his unshaven chin. Verily, Na- 
ture is a source from which to renew the heart and 
soul' My good Damon manifested great delight at 
the feast of vision with which we were regaled in 
the town, and he imparted his usual knowledge of 
facts in a more happy spirit than usual, and so we 
jogged on pleasantly to Baden-Baden. Here, fora 
few days, illness overtook one of us two, and it was 
not Damon. The aid of a German doctor was 
called in requisition, and I shall never forget his 
astonishment when my friend took him on one 
side, ostensibly to ask whether I was too ill to 
travel, but, in reality, to get out of him little bits 
of political information at my expense ; for it dou- 
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bled his prescription-fees. “Sir,” said Damon, 
“you will have another revolution in this country 
before long, and blood will flow like water. You 
must decapitate kings everywhere, or there will 
be no prospects of peace.” The poor little man 
stared and felt in his pocket for, I suppose, a 
lancet. However he replied, “ Das ist a goot 
deal too much of de measure.” Damon, I must 
confess, soon softened, and having obtained every 
drop of information that the Doctor contained, 
having squeezed his dryness doubly dry, he let 
him go. Whether this conversation had anything 
to do with the prescriptions I know not; but this 
I must say, they were worse abominations than 
those administered to us in our weak moments in 
England, and I attempted to make Damon ac- 
quainted with their flavour, but he was far too 
good a judge for that; and he had the hard-heart- 
edness to smack his lips the while over a bottle of 
delicious Ahrbleichart. 

The neighbourhood of Baden-Baden presents 
‘scenic effects” impossible to describe in word- 
painting; and here, in confidence, I must confess 
to the reader I was troubled with a damon. ‘To 
be close to the Black Forest, and to know nothing 
of matters which are lost to our ordinary seven 
senses, would have been absurd; consequently I 
had the honour of a Familiar accompanying me, 
whether we walked, drove, rode, sauntered, bathed, 
ate, dreamed, sighed or blinked. It is true I 
never gained a visual evidence of the presence of 
my aerial companion ; but as its voice never left 
me while at Baden, I suppose its body never did, 
unless indeed it was all voice, vox et preterea nihil, 
and was the spirit which presides over the science of 
acoustics. In the valleys, on the mountain-tops, 
by steamers, on highways, on ridges and rocks, this 
one ery sounded in my ear, till [ believed it was 
shut up in my tympanum and could not eseape. 
Those to whom the German baths are familiar 
will not be surprised when I explain that these 
perpetual notes were, “ Messieurs, faites le jeu,” 
sneceeded soon after by the words, “Le jeu est 
fait.” Upon these two cries my demon rung his 
changes, and only ceased when the master-tones 
came from the croupiers in the gambling-rooms. 
‘The reader who has never seen any of these centres 
of attraction at the German Spas will most likely 
picture the roulette-table such as those Sir James 
Graham swept away from our races; unless, in- 
deed, he be more at home in the hallowed neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s-street. ‘The “ uiers” 
are a very superior set to those of the genus 
“thimble-rig” in our own country. They are 
quiet, respectable and even benign-looking indi- 
viduals, and conduct the game with a placidity 
which puts you quite at your ease. If there arise 
any mistake, there is no wrangling on their part, 
and they meet every difference with politeness, and 
indicate every error with perfect good breeding. I 
believe, too, that, in the vulgar sense of the word, 
they would never cheat you; and the whole 
game, whether rouge-et-noir or roulette, is con- 
ducted upon principles from which there is no de- 
viation. Of the persons who com what is 
technically called the “ galérie,” i. ¢., those who 
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surround the table, a very different account must 
be rendered ; for some of the very dregs of society 
find their way to the rooms, less to try their own 
fortunes than to take a ready advantage of any 
description of error that may arise on the part of 
the novices. The whole system, indeed, is sub- 
versive of all social enjoyment ; for gambling is a 
vice which affects the mind as drunkenness does 
the body. It was in these rooms that the inces- 
sant cry of, “ Messieurs, faites le jeu, faites votre 
jeu!” and the more common one of, “ Le jeu est 
fait!” gave birth to the sound that never left me. 
I told Damon of this strange echo; and further- 
more added, that it nfust have been a fay (fait) 
which accompanied me! Damon said nothing, 
but packed up his things for Strasbourg. Our 
departure was celebrated by a salvo of Nature’s 
artillery. Close to the gaming-rooms runs a line 
of small shops, covered with projecting roofs made 
of wood. Over these flourish an avenue of horse- 
chesnuts ; and on the afternoon of our leave-taking, 
while I was sauntering along, looking at the ques- 
tionable goods exposed in these said shops, and 
while the eternal scream, “Le jeu est fait !” was 
still ringing in my luckless ears, I received a blow 
on the rim of my hat, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by such an unearthly tattoo on the roofs as 
made me fancy an army on the heights was bom- 
barding us. I soon discovered, however, that the 
chesnuts having unbuttoned their coats, that is, 
split their outer shells, were ready for a battle 
royal; and a gush of wind blowing them on the 
sheds, they fell like bullets on a drum, and cele- 
brated in a volley their newly-emancipated condi- 
tion. In the evening, the German frontier was 
passed, and we found ourselves in “la belle France.” 
Here my gentle goblin took his flight ; but, ere he 
went, screeched, in almost prophetic tones, the 
eternal refrain of, “Le jeu est fait!” The cathe- 
dral with its spire, the highest in the world, is 
Strasbourg’s chief attraction, the wonderful clock 
its chief folly, and the pdté de foie gras its great 
article of commerce. I left Damon in the cathe- 
dral cross-examining the functionary in gold lace, 
as usual, upon municipal affairs, and climbed to 
the top of the spire in company with two Ameri- 
cans, the most perfect specimens of vulgarity I 
ever met. They were meagre, sallow incarnations 
of the worst side of the American character, scoff- 
ing at religion, growling at art, mocking at 
beauty and sneering at everything. While ex- 
amining the cathedral, they commenced their dis- 
play of bad taste by exclaiming, in the true nasal 
cadence, “I guess—God Almighty don’t—care 
tarnation much-—about them fine paintings—any- 
how!” 

“Ah,” said Damon, “religion is in the heart, 
and this is only its outward manifestation; but 
don’t you wish you possessed men in your country 
with minds capable of building such a cathedral ?” 

“ So we could,” they replied. “ We Ameri-cans 
think the dollars—could build another world—and 
clear away this—we do!’ 

Damon walked off, and, when I reached the top 
of the edifice with these bright specimens of hu- 
manity, one of them exclaimed, looking over the 
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parapet upon the pigmies below, “ Here's a tarna- 
tion tall place, by gum! I shouldn't care about— 
a-tumbling down here—for I could think wel] 
about it afore I got to the bottom, and say a lot of 
prayers—meanwhile.” 

At this period of our wanderings Damon pro- 
ceeded to realise an idea which 1 am quite sure 
he conceived before he left England, that of getting 
to Paris as soon as he possibly could. I believe 
that his failure to elicit anything like sound politi- 
cal information from the chambermaids of our hotel] 
gave an additional impulse to his desire. He had 
already tendered but a very questionable assent to 
my proposition to visit Switzerland; and the 
weather not proving fine gave him an excuse for 
relinquishing the notion. ‘The proposal to travel 
from Strasbourg to Paris, partly by rail and partly 
by diligence, I must confess was not very agreeable; 
but illness augments docility, and in a mistaken 
hour I booked my place with Damon at the office 
of a new company called the Parisienne. Not- 
withstanding we were in good time, places could 
only be procured in the second coupé, a small box 
amongst the luggage, capable of holding one per- 
son tolerably at his ease in a horizontal position, 
that is to say, if he packed himself like a port- 
manteau and lay longwise on the seat. Into this 
carriage, however, were thrust four persons, inclu- 
sive of a fat conductor. After due time we rattled 
through the streets of Strasbourg to the railway- 
station, and were lifted upon the train by machi- 
nery—a process which occupied very nearly an 
hour, and which I believe in England would have 
been accomplished in ten minutes. At length the 
long black serpent, hissing and projecting its fiery 
tongue, moved onward ; and hoping soon to settle 
down, or rather to shake into my place, I bore 
the horrors of our black-hole in Alt with what 
fortitude I could muster. Before long, however, 
symptoms of my Baden fever threatened me; 
whereupon, much to the conductor’s astonishment, 
at a town called Saverne I ordered my luggage to 
be disengaged from the huge pile on the roof of 
the diligence ; and taking leave of my good Damon 
for the present, the train whisked past, and for the 
first time I found myself alone—alone, too, in the 
most literal sense of the word. When several 
weeks have been passed in agreeable companione 
ship, and when that companionship suddenly ter- 
minates in the heart of a strange country ; when 
you see the whiskers or nose of that friend dart 
away as he waves his hand out of the carriage- 
window ; when you listen in vain for one word of 
English, and when you know that for weeks you 
will not again see one familiar face ; when illness, 
too, waits on your steps, and your system is low- 
ered first by German wines and then by German 
medicines; I say again, at such a moment, when 
the reality of these combinations strike you, you 
do feel alone in the literal sense of the word, more 
especially when you are waiting a return train t 
waft you from the land of French, franks, sous 
centimes, back again to the land of German, tha 
lers, kreutzers and groschens. A voluntary fid- 
neur, however, has no right to grumble ; so the 
first thing I did was to attempt to cure the 
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at the station of a tooth-ache, with a compound I 
had accidentally in my carpet-bag, for which ser- 
vice his wife seemed to be more grateful than he 
was, and she rendered me some little civilities in 
return with a grace and sweetness which made 
me consider her husband rather a lucky fellow, 
notwithstanding his teeth. The train back to 
Strasbourg came at last; and when I alighted at the 
hotel where we had previously stopped, I had 
some difficulty in persuading the landlord and 
waiters that I was not the ghost of my former 
self. I must say I never regretted my retro- 
grade movement, for I desired to see more of 
Germany than I had hitherto seen; and for this 
purpose I proceeded next morning to embark 
once again on the Rhine, but this time my 
route was down the river. As this sketch does 
not pretend to be a description of places, I shall 
only add of Germany, that when I had visited 
such towns, including Bonn and Aix-la-Chapelle, as 
I had not previously made acquaintance with, and 
when at length I found myself at Brussels, it was 
impossible not to regret leaving a country where 
the good temper and politeness of the people 
makes travelling a source of unmitigated enjoy- 
ment, and where a simplicity and almost innocence 
of character is in rare harmony with its high posi- 
tion as regards literature and art. The politeness 
of the German, although wanting, perhaps, in a 
grace of manner, arises from sheer kindness of heart, 
and is therefore of a more genuine description 
than that of many of his neighbours. ‘Travelling 
generally, either by rail or post, is cheap and 
agreeable: the first being due to the excellent 
arrangements of the Government, which manages 
everything ; the second being attributable, in a 
great measure, to the civility and attention of the 
officials. All travellers should bear in mind that 
to get on comfortably abroad a certain air of good 
temper is a coin almost as current, and certainly 
as graciously received, as the money in your pocket. 
The English have a sad character for going about 
on the nil admirari principle, and of grumbling 
because things abroad are not exactly like things 
at home. If they expect them to be similar, why 
on earth do they leave their own shores ? 

At Brussels and Antwerp there is too much to 
study to bear discussing in a few lines, so I must 
hurry on to the close of my peregrinations. ‘The 
Fleming appeared to me a sort of enervated 
Frenchman, without his vivacity, fierceness, gesti- 
culation, or verve. The capital is a miniature 
Paris, and contains much in decoration and art to 
amuse and instruct. As the place, too, where the 
booming of cannon came thundering on the air 
while the fate of Europe was decided, it presents 
pictures of deep and eternal interest. Within 
hearing of its very walls, the great gambler, rattling 
his dice-artillery, called for his last goblet of 
blood and played his last stake ; while the hazard 
of the die was, for once, on the side where the 
angel of peace in trembling looked on. 

The misfortunes of others are always listened to 
with pleasure (which assertion, by the way, is the 
spirit of that one eternal quotation from Rochefou- 





cault), in the first place, because they are agreeable 
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to friends, and in the next, because they act 
as warnings. Upon this principle, therefore, I 
must explain that at Brussels I put up at the Hotel 
de Flandres, and very soon after my arrival was 
in every way ready for a good night's rest, being 
not only fatigued but still suffering from indispo- 
sition. I had not long been asleep, when the 
chimes of a clock close to my bed-room wall awoke 
me. “Ye powers!” I exclaimed, “four separate 
times every hour will these bells strike, and four 
separate times every hour shall I be awoke.” The 
thought was not agreeable, but in seven minutes 
and a half another chime sounded, and another 
after, and another. I now discovered, to my dis- 
may, that the restless piece of machinery struck 
eight times every hour ; and, as if adding insult to 
injury, anticipated the hour by striking it at the 
half hour, as well as again in the regular way of 
business. And so it kept on all night long, re- 
minding one of Mrs. Caudle’s lectures, the garru- 
lous chimes being the sharp tones of that cele- 
brated lady, while the deeper notes of the hour 
and half-hour were the voice of the unhappy hus- 
band. Between them both, sleep was out of the 
question ; so 1 was compelled to leave this otherwise 
excellent hotel, where the table-d’-héte is the best 
in Belgium. I discovered after, that many com- 
plaints of the incessant chimes had been made to 
the Padré belonging to the Church, but his reply 
invariably was, that the master of the hotel ma- 
naged his house as he pleased, and he, the Padré, 
should do likewise with his establishment. 1 
hinted the propriety of setting up a cauldron 
for boiling asafoetida, wondering, in that case, 
whether the Rev. Father would have made this 
response, 

Antwerp is a city to live in for weeks, if only 
to study the great works of Rubens, and the glo- 
rious ones of Vandyke. ‘The ‘“ Descent from the 
Cross” is at present under repair; but its compa- 
nion, the “ Erection of the Cross,” ia to be seen for 
a frank, having been removed for the purpose of 
clearing from its usual position in the Cathedral. 
The Cathedral itself takes one’s breath away; not 
to mount, but to regard from a distance, so proaiy 
does it rear its head to the blue skies. Perhaps 
there are no cities in the Low Countries which 
will so well repay a visit as Bruges, Ghent, and 
Antwerp; for the admirer of the ancient and gro- 
tesque, as well as the lover of general art, may 
drink his fill at these fountain-heads. 

But now no more of this. Hey! for Paris and 
a merry dinner with Damon and other choice 
spirits at Vachettes, or the Bonnefoy! Hey! for 
the fairy city of bright sky, gilding, fountains, 
brilliant shops, neat boots (Apollo, how neat }), 
pretty bonnets, graceful figures, slender waists, 
politics, and flitting bats! Hey! for the garden of 
the Tuileries, dotted with picturesque bonnes, with 
caps from the provinces of every shape and size, 
smiling mothers and coquettish children, who, 
throwing up their little paper balloons, shake a 
perpetual romans og in the air, while their 
merry voices make flowers look glad! Even 
Damon, whom I had now rejoined, here thought 


less of the ministerial crisis; and as we later up 
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the long vista of the Champs Elysees, to the glo-| vista of political events there may loom, ere long, 
rious “ Arc de Triomphe,” it was impossible not to| another triumphal arch of peace and prosperity’ 
record the heartfelt hope, that through another} And now, reader, “ Le jeu est fait.” " 








ON HOM@QOPATHY. 
BY DR. KEIN THALER. 


Tue present age is generally stigmatised as one of; philosopher's stone, which was the pet delusion of 
universal incredulity and indifference. Everybody | that gorgeous quack, Paracelsus, is, in all essentials, 
affects a critical philosophy, and strives to wield a, still extant. ‘The boundless wealth and eternity 
logic, which have at least the merit of simplicity ;/ of life which this talisman was to confer seem to 
inasmuch as their chief character is that they | be still hoped for in defiance of Smith’s “ Wealth 
doubt or deny everything. The little boys of all) of Nations” or the registrar-general’s statistics. 
ages (the as radu) are hopelessly Llasés; and| But a few months ago there were thousands who 
having exhausted every passion and sentiment | thought that the whole nation might be suddenly 
lounge about in a state of profound apathy to all enriched at nobody’s expense, like the two Yankees 
things earthly, with searce the strength necessary | who found, after an hour's barter, that they had 
to lisp out the few monosyllables to which their, each gained a thousand dollars. Aud as regards 
conversation is reduced. And our American’ increase of life and protection from disease, so 
brethren, who have already given us so considerable many means offer themselves, that it is all but in- 
a whipping in the matters of lock-picking and | credible any man should be so foolish as to die; 
ship-making, have still further humbled our na-| and we are almost justified in calling all mortality 
tional vanity by first reducing the spirit of the suicide, and life-assurance an astounding error, 
age to a terse formula. “There's nothing new, equally discreditable to assurers and assured. lor 
there’s nothing true, and it don’t matter.” ' we have at least a dozen systems, any one of which, 

We venture, however, to try a higher flight in like the pills mentioned in Rabelais, “ cures seventy- 
this kind of philosophy, and take upon us to be eight kinds of diseases, the least of which is the 
incredulous of the incredulity and doubtful of the evil of St. Lutropius of Xaintes, from which good 
doubtere. Where all the real energy of their | Lord deliver us!” By the kind assistance of the 
lives goes to will only be revealed when we, Earl of Aldborough and Mr. Blair, gout has be- 
write our great article on “Spare Steam,” which | come extinct; or, at most, is only patronised by 
will immediately follow those hitherto unpublished | those who affect the manners of the higher classes. 
chapters on “Chambermaids,” and on “ Button- | It is well known that, thanks to Morison’s pills, 
holes,” which Sterne long ago promised mankind. | cholera has since 1832 been banished from our 
At present, however, we content ourselves with | shores. Swallow a few pulmonic waters, and hap 
the assertion, that in spite of the examples of those ; what will, your invigorated thorax will never 
philosophers, credulity lives and flourishes ; and “breathe its last.” By attaching a light truck of 
that, although we are apt to boast that our own} Holloway’s pills and ointment to every train, the 
superior good sense rejects the superstitions of our | railway-companies need never pay higher damages 
ancestors, it would not be very difficult to show! than the price of the suit of clothes worn by the 
that every old error has its modern parallel; in comminuted traveller at the time of the collision. 
Which, as by a kind of metempsychosis, it lives And it is not impossible the ingenious inventor 
again, to receive the homage of a large part of of these invaluable medicaments might be induced 
mankind. to modify them so as to make them equally appli- 

Thns the fear which formerly invested a wretched cable to the shattered locomotive and carriages. 
octogenarian with supernatural powers of destruc- _— But after all, why should we waste time in pur- 
tion now cowers trembling before akind and pious suing these peddling details of longevity, when 
clergyman, from whose dark “Puseyite’’ designs, we can secure it at once? ‘Take a few life-pills, 
the old women of both sexes can but augur the and you will not only attain the age of Old Parr, 
approach of individual, parochial and national but, to judge from the engraving which accompa- 
ruin. Similarly distorted apprehensions find the | nies the advertisement, get a very handsome beard 
destruction of a vast and industrious empire in-| into the bargain. On presuming that you possess 
volved in a slight fiscal modification. Romantic | greater self-denial, hydropathy offers you an exist- 
aspirations after unlawful power formerly depicted | ence which, though somewhat uncomfortable, 
a magician commanding the elements, or unloosing | promises to be literally interminable. Tor it must 
by a word the mail-clad warriors waiting in some | be evident to the meanest capacity, that as long a5 
cavern. And similar vain hopes may yet be dis-| you hourly apply plenty of cold water, it is 4 
covered pulsating beneath the vast waistcoat of| physical impossibility your frame should ever 


many a country squire who awaits the return of | return to dust. 
Protection. _ Nor need any man regret that with dawning 





Nor is it difficult to show that the notion of a science we have lost all those ideas of dangerous and 











unlawful knowledge which flattered the pride of 
the ancient magician. For, simultaneously with 
the cure of disease, mesmerism offers opportunity 
of gratifying the most unlimited thirst for such ac- 
quisitions. First catch your conscientious clair- 
voyante, and then, through her eyes (we beg par- 
don, her occiput) you may realise the liberal pro- 
mises of the Greenwich showman, who offered his 
infantile auditory a sight of “everything as ever 
happened afore they put their blessed little eyes to 
the peephole.” The past, the present, and the 
future—history, science, and morals—are all open 
to your choice. The feast of knowledge is con- 
verted intoa Parisian restaurant, where, for a small 
stun, you may indulge in ever so many “ plats” at 
choice. Whatever be the information you desire, 
whether it be the price of consols in 'Timbuctoo, 
the full particulars of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, the minute structure of your own femur, 
the probable date of the millennium, or the fate of 
the lost barrel of oysters which you despatched a 
fortnight since to your friend in the country —the 
clairvoyante can reveal all. But as unbelieving 
and observant witnesses very much affect the ema- 
nations from the mesmeriser, you had better go 
alone. Apply (if by letter, prepaid) to Mademoi- 
selle Dudu, No. 100, Rue de Plusieurs Colifichets. 

But led away by these glowing visions of the 
nineteenth century, we have forgotten the real pur- 
pose which directs our erratic pen, which is, to in- 
troduce to your notice a claimant whose pretensions, 
though somewhat more modest than those hinted 
at above, are yet sufficiently striking to command 
our attention. She is, as you observe, a middle- 
aged lady of somewhat forward manners. One 
hand grasps that substitute for the caduceus which 
distinguishes all these illegitimate offspring of Es- 
culapius, viz. the trumpet. The other sustains her 
sule armoury and storehouse, a neat little maho- 
gany box. Nor is its small size to be wondered 
at. Deing on bad terms with her cousin Polly- 
Pharmacy, the lady in question limits herself to two 
or three drugs, and while the clumsy champions of 
allopathy, like the folks in Plautus, 

In fundas visci indebant 

Grandiculos globos, 
homceopathy contrasts their large and often ad- 
hering pills with the smallest of globules, sliding 
gaily over each other in smooth and glittering 
silver jackets. 

And now, having fairly broken cover, it is our 
intention to assume a becoming gravity, and write 
a solid, heavy article to the great instruction of the 
reader, 

Fifty-five years have now elapsed since the 
founder of that system of medicine which bears the 
uame of Homeopathy first promulgated his re- 
markable views. It is not our object to write a 
history of their rise and progress, or to chronicle 
their alternate victories and defeats. But most of 
our readers will probably agree with us that the 
eubject has at present sufficient interest and im- 
portance to deserve a little attention. The pre- 


sent short article will successively consider the 
claims of homeopathy as a scientific doctrine, its 
cficacy as a system of medical treatment, and 
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finally, its general bearings upon the public wel- 
fare. 

We may gain something towards the knowledge 
of the system by examining the hideous polysyl- 
lable which names it. On dissection, it turns 
out to be of Greek extraction: «oo, like, 
«9, disease. We may fill up the not very 
intelligible hiatus between the two words, and 
define homeopathy as meaning, “a system of me- 
dicine according to which we treat a disease by the 
artificial production of a similar one.” 

For the present we must defer the consideration 
of what many will think the most important as it 
is certainly the most striking element of home- 
opathy: we mean, the question of the superior 
efficacy of drugs in doses of infinitesimal minute- 
ness. Confining our attention to the original and 
essential doctrine as above defined, it is evident 
that the admission or denial of its claims must 
altegether depend on the answers accorded to these 
two questions: 1, Will drugs produce diseases 
similar to those which arise without such inter- 
ference? And, 2, Does the artificial disorder re- 
move the natural one ? 

To each of these the homeopathist would doubt- 
less return a ready affirmative. “We will say 
nothing of the discoveries made by our science ; 
you may doubt of our good faith, or suspect that 
enthusiasm leads us to see cures where none are 
effected. We are content to refer you to methods 
of cure which you and your predecessors practise, 
in the strictest but most unconscious accordance 
with the doctrines of homeopathy. For ages 
dysentery and diarrhaa have been removed by 
violent purgatives, such as hellebore and ipeca- 
cuana. The great sweating sickness which ravaged 
England in the fifteenth century was best cured by 
sudorifics. You remove the sore throat of scar- 
latina by giving belladonna, which, administered 
to a healthy subject, produces a dry and inflamed 
state of the same part. You prevent small-pox by 
vaccination. You recover a frozen limb by rub- 
bing with snow; a burnt one by repeating the ap- 
plication of heat. In all these processes you are 
practising the very principles you ignore; for the 
time, you are homeopathists. Every one of these 
remedies acts by substituting a new and prepon- 
derating disorder in place of the original one. ‘The 
stronger new-comer ejects the first from the or- 
ganism, and itself subsiding on its own removal, 
leaves the patient void of all disease ; in one word, 
cured,” 

Some of these examples—examples, be it remem- 
bered, brought forward in very similar phraseology 
by homceopathists themselves—are such palpable 
fallacies that we must eliminate them at once from 
the argument. ‘Thus, in the instances of the burnt 
or frozen part which have just been alluded to, 
although the patient is again exposed to the very 
agencies which apeieaal his injuries, and in so far 
might scem to have been treated on the rule of 
“similia similibus curantur,” yet a moment's exa- 
mination will show that this is not the case. 

By rubbing a frozen nose with snow we do not 
freeze it again, nordo we inflict a new burn by hold- 
ing a sco finger to the fire ; and yet this is what 
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a conscientious adhesion to homeopathy would 
demand. Far from this, our production of the two 
respective conditions in a lesser and continually 
decreasing degree amounts in reality to their slow 
removal. And hence one might more plausibly 
say that since the ablation of one of these states and 
the induction of the other (which is merely its ne- 
gative) must be one and the same process, our 
practice is in point of fact anti instead of homeo- 
pathic. The limited advantage really obtained 
has, however, very little reference to any system of 
pathology represented by either of these two words. 
Any efficacy which such a treatment possesses is 
entirely attributable to a very different cause. By 
effecting a gradual instead of a sudden transition to 
the natural thermal condition, we lessen the inflam- 
matory reaction which follows such great altera- 
tions of temperature, and give nature time, as one 
may say, to adapt herself to the circumstances of 
the past. 

As little can we regard the prevention of small- 
pox by vaccination as a genuine instance of homeo- 
pathy. It is well known that small-pox belongs to 
a class of diseases all of which have the peculiarity 
of rarely occurring more than once in the life-time 
of any given individual. The milder modification 
of small-pox which has previously passed through 
the system of the cow, retains this its specific cha- 
racter; and, in a certain majority of instances, 
equally secures the organism of the patient against 
its own further assaults. To call the protection 
thus afforded a cure of the disease by the artificial 
production of a similar complaint is such a sophis- 
tication that we need only point out to dismiss with- 
out a word. 

But some of the instances mentioned above, 
while they are equally susceptible of being in- 
cluded in one emphatic denial, require a little 
more explanation to render this quite palpable to 
the general reader. We may begin by remarking, 
that as there are many diseases which no drugs 
can possibly imitate, so, on the other hand, there is 
an equally large number to which an homeopathic 
treatment would be utterly inapplicable. We 
might safely challenge their whole pharmacopeia 
to produce even a tolerable imitation of an attack 
of typhus-fever or measles; and we may leave it 
to the common-sense of every man to decide what 
would be the probable result of treating an ordi- 
nary apoplectic attack on the “similia similibus” 
plan, and giving remedies likely of themselves to 
produce a state of congestion similar to that which 
pepe the bursting of the vessels of the brain. 
Now speaking logically, the mere existence of two 
or three of these numerous contradicting instances 
is quite enough to destroy the system. It claims 
to be a general statement of certain pathological 
ind pharmaceutical facts: we bring forward ex- 
ceptions ; and thus not only invalidate the state- 
ment, but with it the system of universal medical 
practice which is built wpon it. 

But we will neither rely upon the numerous 
examples of this kind, nor ask our readers to reason 
ly analogy as to whether other instances may not 
be equally though Jess obviously incorrect. Small 
as is the number of complaints which the medical 








experience of hundreds of years has shown to be 
satisfactorily treated by remedies that in any of 
their effects imitate the disease, we should almost 
be content to leave out of sight their numerical 
insufficiency, and to take our stand on the fact that 
in no case can these drugs produce, or even accu- 
rately simulate, a disease of spontaneous origin. 

Many of the more visible phenomena of disease 
are with justice regarded as forming parts of its 
essence. But even popular experience has long 
testified that the evacuations of the different excre- 
tory organs are frequently to be regarded as rather 
efforts of nature to remove the disorder than as 
constituting the disorder itself. very man, per- 
haps, has found a cold relieved or removed by a 
copious perspiration; or has known a train of un- 
comfortable symptoms suddenly disappear on the 
access of diarrhoea. And just as in each of these 
cases the more prominent symptom referred to was 
preceded by an interval of constitutional disturb- 
ance and distress, so very often we see a patient 
lying almost at the point of death, with scarce a 
symptom except that general failure of functional 
activity which we denominate “ prostration.” 
That man must therefore have a very imperfect 
notion of disease who regards it as showing itself 
only or chiefly in the more or less perfected products 
by which a moderate disorder generally seeks its 
exit from the body. The essential disease precedes 
these evacuant disturbances. They are the ordi- 
nary results of its presence; but they are not its 
essence. That essence lies more deeply in the 
economy ; and little as we can define its exact seat 
for all cases, at any rate we are justified in saying 
that in a large majority of cases it is probably 
the blood itself which is at fault, and that it is 
rarely or never confined to the various organs 
where we most readily detect its effects. 

Yet it is to an imperfect imitation of these very 
effects that we are referred for the ‘similar disease” 
which the drug produces. Because the man suf- 
fering from dysentery is purged, and the man 
drugged by ipecacuana is also purged, therefore 
ipecacuana and dysentery are similar disorders: 
We might as well argue the identity of a glyster 
and a violent death, because each generally empties 
the large intestine ! 

It is not improbable that the few lines above 
have already suggested to the reader a better ex- 
planation of the benefits occasionally derived from 
these so-called evacuant medicines. They encou- 
rage the flow of blood to the very surface from 
which nature is striving to eliminate a morbid 
product. They thus probably assist the formation 
of this product, and so tend to the removal of the 
disorder which its presence in tie organism causes. 
With respect to the remaining effects produced by 
an evacuant drug, in no instance will they be 
found to coincide accurately with those of a spon- 
taneous disease. Even with the imperfect means 
of diagnosis which we possess,a moment's exa- 
mination generally suffices to distinguish a pol- 
soned individual from one simply suffering from 
disease ; and the further history of the disorder 
rarely leaves any room for mistake. But the ten 
thousand and one trivial and unmeaning words in 











which the hommopath details his cases seem ex- 
pressly chosen with a view to present an obscure 
and an exact similarity of the kind just denied. 
A sense of nausea, a loss of appetite, a singing in 
the ears, a feeling of weight on the head—these 
are the details which supply the place of accurate 
pathological statements in their case-books. Of 
such vague, unmeaning and often opposite import, 
the homeopath’s symptoms seem to have acquired 
(by contagion) the virtues of his remedies, for they 
will suit almost any disease. And hence there is 
little left for an antagonist except to deny the 
alleged similarity in the effects of drug and dis- 
order, and to challenge the production of a series 
of cases detailing such a resemblance. 

We pass on to the second important element of 
practical homceopathy, the alleged superior efficacy 
of drugs in minutely-divided doses. In ordinary 
medical practice so much of any remedy is given as 
may suffice to produce the particular effect desired, 
viz., the modification of some particular function. If 
too large a dose be given, the effect produced is 
either too great, or is mingled with unnecessary or 
even conflicting effects on the body generally: in 
short, the patient is more or less poisoned. If too 
small a dose be administered, the requisite effect is 
either diminished or is not produced at all; and 
while there are a variety of circumstances (chiefly 
physical) which affect the amount of the drug 
really received into the organism, converting an 
apparently large dose into a small one by chemical 
action, or vice versd, still, as a general rule, the 
amount of the effect is, ewterts paribus, propor- 
tionate to that of the cause; a rule so universal in 
the phenomena of causation throughout all Nature 
as to create little surprise by its application to any 
agent. Reason and experience here go hand-in- 
hand. 

In contradiction to this statement, homceopathy 
promulgates the astounding doctrine, that the effects 
of medicines are not proportionate to their doses. 
Starting with the assertion that the effect of medi- 
cine on the constitution is invariably a hurtful one, 
Hahnemann deduces that a remedy should there- 
fore be given in such small quantities as to leave 
none of these constitutional results after its with- 
drawal. And he adds that experience shows that 
the doses of a drug may be almost indefinitely 
diminished without any corresponding decrease of 
their effect on the disease. 

The method by which these dilutions and dimi- 
nutions are obtained is probably familiar to most 
of our readers. A grain of a given drug is rubbed 
with say a hundred grains of some innocuous 
powder, usually sugar of milk. A grain of this 
mixture is again similarly diluted a hundred-fold ; 
and by repeating this process twenty or thirty 
times, we arrive at the septillionths and decillionths 
of a grain, which form an ordinary homeopathic 
dose. Or, if the medicine be a liquid one, water is 


the dilutant, and is used to the same extent as 
before. The friction of the solid or shaking of the 
liquid drug greatly assists the retention of medici- 
nal virtues—nay, would even appear to develop 
them afresh; since Hahnemann speaks of having 
found, by experience, that he had shaken some of 
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his mixtures so much as to render them dangerously 
efficacious. He was thus taught to reduce the 
number of shakes at each dilution from ten to two. 

In short, the infinitesimally small dose of a 
remedy, while it was utterly powerless on a healthy 
individual, and left no constitutional effects upon 
its withdrawal from the patient, not only retained 
its powers against the disease, but even acquired, 
in many instances, an increased efficacy from the 
mode of preparation, and especially the number of 
rubs and shakes. 

Now, in the first place, we deny the pharma- 
ceutical power of any remedy which is utterly dee 
void of physiological effects. ‘That is, while Hahne- 
mann and his disciples figure disease as being in 
so far a separate entity tliat it may be attacked by 
a remedy which leaves untouched the body in which 
it resides, we regard it as an affection of the ordi- 
nary structures and functions, which is only to be 
assailed, through these, by substances capable of 
affecting them, more or less, in all their conditions. 
The remedies which have no effect at all on the 
healthy individual can have none on the disease ; 
and if the constitution be entrenched within the 
citadel where the globules of homeopathy cannot 
reach it, they may rain quite uselessly around. 
Their artillery may throw millions of little pills 
into the town; but the disease and the constitution 
are alike beyond its reach, battling manfully to- 
gether where no globules can penetrate. At length 
nature wins, health casts out disease; the con- 
stitutional sovereign appears triumphant; when, 
hark ! a feeble twittering of numerous homaopathie 
trumpets reveals the astounding fact that his Lilli- 
putian allies outside the walls are felicitating them- 
selves on having won him the victory! Should 
we seem to be jesting where we ought to argue, 
We assure our readers in all honesty and good faith 
that whatever excuse one may find for Hahnemann 
in the deficiencies in his day exhibited by phy- 
siology and pathology, the utter ignorance of their 
most ordinary facts which is now necessary to 
make an homeopath renders his followers the 
undisguised contempt of every scientific prac- 
titioner. In this country, where the sciences we 
have just named are chiefly supported and advanced 
by men engaged in arduous medical practice, one 
cannot easily blame that spirit of fair-play which 
makes the public suspect professional rivalry as 
occasionally causing the disgust which the edu- 
cated practitioner evinces for the homeopath. 
But abroad, in France and Germany, where these 
sciences have almost distinct cultivators, the i 
rance necessary to make a man an homeo is 
even looked upon with greater contempt. And we 
defy any man to point to a follower of nemann 
who has contributed (even in doses of congenial 
minuteness) to the progress of either of these most 
important of modern sciences ;® or who can link the 
ludicrous fables and errors which form his results 
so a8 anyhow, to amplify or illustrate that great 
harvest of information which hundreds of Britons, 
K'rench, Germans, Italians, and Americans are 
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hourly reaping in these important fields of know- 
ledge. 

But difficult as it is to write acalm refutation of 
such unworthy antagonists, we must go on to show, 
not only that infinitesimal doses cannot, but that 
they do not produce the effects attributed to them. 
We forbear to quote the testimony of scientific 
commissions which, as in France, have carefully 
weighed homeopathy in the balance, and found it 
utterly wanting ; nor need we specify how patient 
after patient has received the prescribed globules 
with absolutely no effect on the disease. It is 
enough to point out that, with the infinite dilution 
which current air and water exercise on all things 
earthly—whether heavy or light, liquid or solid, 
gas or metal—we are constantly taking infinitesimal 
doses of everything. This universal diffusion is a 
matter of simple fact. The pollen of many uni- 
sexual trees is of visible magnitude; yet those of 
different sexes easily impregnate each other at fifty 
miles distance. The seeds of a certain grass float 
during a few days of every year suspended in the 
atmosphere of the hay-field. ‘The numerous persons 
whose susceptible air-passages resent their intru- 
sion by a “hay-fever’ must flee many miles to 
escape its access. Even mercury gives off an ap- 
preciable vapour at ordinary temperatures, which, 
in obedience to well-known physical laws, must 
mix with the whole atmosphere around it. Arsenic 
is found in very small quantities in every human 
body. Charcoal in a divided form blackens the 
lungs of all cockneys. In short, there is a minute 
but estimable quantity of all matter in the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, the food we eat; and 
the eternity of time and space in which we live 
is paralleled, not only by that of the vibration of 
matter, but by the infinite number of its forms and 
the all but infinite divisibility of its particles, 

What is the corollary to this somewhat rude state- 
ment of a profound physical truth? Obviously, it 
includes the utter demolition of homceopathy. What 
between manufacturing chemists, apothecaries, 
wholesale and retail druggists, together with their 
man-servants and maid-servants, their cattle and 
little ones, there ought to be many, many thousands 
in this realin who from their perpetual subjection to 
homeopathic remedies ought either to enjoy an 
absolute immunity from disease, or, supposing its ac- 
cess possible, are cured so quickly as scarcely to be 
conscious of an illness. Or at any rate, home- 
opathy can do nothing further; so that they, by a 
strange paradox, are either the most happy or the 
most miserable of mankind: either never ill, or, 
deplorable to state, utterly incurable. Yet experi- 
ence shows that, contrary to their expectations, 
these unconscious homeopaths are obnoxious to 
the same diseases, in the same degrees and with 
the same results, as the rest of mankind. They 
suffer and recover from catarrhs, measles, and 
chickenpox ; they succumb to typhus, phthisis, and 
hydrophobia just like the most ordinary of mortals. 
Again, can any one specify any ingredient which 
does not probably enter into the formation of 
‘Thames water? So that if homaopathy be true, 
here is the real elixir vite! In order to heal our- 
selves of all diseases, we have but to dive down 





those numerous lanes which lead to its pultaceous 
shores, and drink at low water of its semi-fluid 
tide. And this blessing, this panacea, the Com- 
missioners of Sewers are seeking to unmedicate! 

But it may be asked, “Of what use is it to deny 
the healing powers of these remedies when we 
daily see persons cured by them? Is not the eyj- 
dence of our senses far superior to any reason- 
ings of any kind whatever?’ A pertinent ques- 
tion certainly; and if you really do see persons 
cured, there is nothing more to be said. But let 
us be cautious in such an important matter. Let 
us first hear what you have seen in detail. It will 
probably read somewhat in thisway. Your friend 
or relative, A B, was ill; an homeopathic practi- 
tioner was called in; he prescribed a decillionth of 
arnica or charcoal thrice daily, the symptoms pro- 
gressively diminished, and finally the patient got 
well. All thisis probable enough. But in stating 
that he was cured you assumed that without these 
globules the recovery would not have taken place ; 
and it is this unwarrantable assumption, which no 
evidence of your senses can substantiate, that in- 
validates the whole argument. 

It is this dangerous confusion of recoveries with 
cures which lies at the foundation of all quackery ; 
and we fear that the medical man has often much 
to answer for in the carelessness with which he 
sometimes confounds the two, or in the silence 
with which he allows a client to bless him as his 
preserver from death when he himself cannot but 
know that, as Partridge honestly confessed to Tom 
Jones, it was out of his power to prevent him from 
getting well. 

We have no hesitation in saying that it is just 
this department of medicine in which homceopathy 
makes its ‘cures.” It takes that large number of 
ailments in which the powers of nature, aided by 
attention to diet and regimen, would suffice to 
effect a cure. The ignorance or duplicity of its 
professors often announces these to the patient as 
terrible or deadly disorders; and after a few days 
of confinement to the house, the slight catarrh dis- 
appears, to be pompously announced as the cure of 
a very dangerous inflammation of the lungs. Where 
really serious symptoms appear, and an energetic 
treatment is required, the patient of the homeeopath 
of course runs a fearful risk, and too often becomes 
a martyr to his credulity. It is not our intention 
to parade the gloomy list of victims which every 
man acquainted with the practice of homeopathy 
might collect—the mother perishing in the hour 
of childbirth, because a globule has been substituted 
for the commonest medical assistance; the father 
dying of fever, because the globule supplied the 
place of stimulants; the child doomed to be a 
cripple for life, because the homceopath could not 
or would not displace his darling decillionth by 
the simplest surgical relief. We pledge our- 
selves, en passant, to the truth of the significant 
fact, that one of the most celebrated homeopathic 
physicians in London always called in a regular 
practitioner to his own children when sick. And 
we wind up this paragraph by stating, that while 
an over-active medical man often inflicts on his 
patient a disproportionately long or inconvenient 
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treatment, the homeeopath, in slighter cases, has is still in great part a mystery; the functions of 
but the negative merit of allowing him to get well; many large organs are almost equally unknown. 
in more serious ones he inevitably lets him die. | We know little of the physiological effect of many 
“ Mashallah !” says this medical fatalist ; “the will drugs, or of the patho ogical processes concerned 
of Hahnemann be done.” The patient dies; the in many diseases. But in spite of all this igno- 


system and its professor live. 

It is interesting to notice how thoroughly the 
maxims of the great British lawgiver of science 
apply to the past and future aspects of medicine. 
As there is no science which is based upon so many 
others, and which, therefore, requires so wide a 
field of co-operation, observation and experience, 
so there is none which runs so serious a risk of 
that hasty generalisation, that too early reduction 
of knowledge to a system, against which Bacon 
especially warned the thinking part of mankind. 
Hitherto the history of this invaluable science has 
but been a repeated comment upon the texts thus 
enunciated by him. One after another, successive 
waves of medical opinions have successively dashed 
against and taken the fluctuating sands of the 
public mind, each so closely following and imita- 
ting the other that it requires a glance over a vista 
of ages to certify the real progress of the science. 
We have had by turns an astrological, a chemical, 
a signatural, an evacuant, a thermal, a chronic or 
critical, a stimulant, a contra-stimulant, an anti- 
pathic, an allopathic, an homeopathic, a hydropa- 
thic system. Each of these has been countenanced 
by some facts and argued with some plausibility, 
otherwise they would never have been received at 
all. But all have been alike untrue, or all have 
been alike illogical: either term being applicable 
according to whether we regard them as assuming 
the facts that could alone justify their reasoning, 
or as reasoning from the only facts which they had 
verified. And spite of the vast difference in the 
mental and moral organisations of their several 
founders, the brilliant and cultivated intellect of 
one and the ignorance or clownishness of another, 
the pure motives of the sage or the avaricious 
rapacity of the quack, they all stand in this main 
respect on perfect equality, and must be treated 
With like pitiless severity. Hahnemann and 
Priessnitz, Brown and Morison, Paracelsus and St. 
John Long, are all equally open to this test. We 
need but apply one drop of logic, to pursue a well- 
known and beautiful simile, and the clear and 
resplendent solution of the theory becomes turbid 
with self-contradiction, and finally throws down 
its measurable precipitate of error. From a neg- 
lect of this caution the unquestionable talent of 
the founder of hommopathy did but conduct him 
to a system little if any superior to the thermal one 
of the Persian physician who objected to bleed in 
congestive apoplexy. “Is not death cold and 
blood hot?’ was his indignant question to the 
European surgeon attempting to relieve the dis- 
tended vessels of the patient. 

_ At present genuine medicine has no system, and 
it must be long before it can justifiably possess 
one. There are many parts of the body whose 
structure we scarcely know, even aided by the per- 
fection of modern microscopes and the unwearied 
labours of hundreds of observers. ‘The chemical 
reaction of the various constituents of our frame 


rance there is much that we know, much more 
‘that we can do, and more still which, like the 
statements of the system we are considering, we 
can unhesitatingly reject as utterly inconsistent 
with even the limited observations hitherto made, 
and with the reasoning faculties which have been 
conferred on us by a beneficent Creator, to whom 
we are solemnly responsible for their fitting use. 
Out of evil, however, comes good; and homeo- 
pathy, which has cost many a valuable life, will, 
we think, prove ultimately of considerable service 
to medicine and the public. In this highly-civilised 
country, medical relief is so widely diffused that it 
is only amongst the victims of this do-nothing form 
of quackery that we have any chance of extended 
observations of the natural history of disease. 
Could we only trust the skill and fidelity of its 
professors—which we cannot— their case-books 
would be of extraordinary interest, as exhibiting the 
natural course of disease unchecked by remedies, 
or at most influenced only by diet and regimen. 
Personal observation by the qualified practitioner, 
or narrative from the homeopath’s patient, will 
ultimately supply much valuable information of 
this kind; and we need scarcely add that the 
contrast of the two methods of treatment will be 
an invaluable check on medical practice, and will 
eliminate anything of unnecessary harshness with 
which, perhaps, some practitioners treat the milder 
disorders. Already we believe it to have had this 
effect. The violent depletions and evacuations 
with which a catarrh has been dislodged from a 
patient's system have been contrasted with an 
equally quick and far less unpleasant recovery 
under homeopathic treatment. And we believe 
that modern medicine has already derived more 
lasting benefit from such simple contrasts than from 
all the keen and vigorous sarcasms launched at 
these abuses by Moliére, Fielding and Lesage. 
Having accomplished these ends, there seems no 
reason to suppose that homaopathy will survive or 
flourish to any greater extent than others of the 
numerous medical delusions by which it has been 
preceded and accompanied. Scouted and exposed 
by the whole medical profession, devoid of con- 
nexion with the sciences collateral and adjuvant 
to medicine, having no means of practically edu- 
cating a respectable body of professors, hommo- 
pathy seems already to show signs of decay. The 
stimulus of novelty having once ceased, it will 
scarcely be long sustained under failure and deri- 
sion by continued allusions to the opposition which 
new truths always experience, or by plausible 
references to the early discouragement of Harvey, 
Jenner, and Watt. These pathetic appeals are but 
too easily made by any projector ; and while they 
certainly may serve to warn us against rejecting 
anything simply because it is new, they by no 
means enforce the necessity of forsaking a science 
or a faith that has been the architecture of ages, in 
order to examine dispassionately into the scientific 
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or religious novelty offered by any enthusiast or | be enthusiasts who do not look upon it in this sordid 
charlatan. And in their application to homeopathy | light, or undertake its practice on these motives. 
these touching complaints are simply ludicrous, | We may congratulate the public that these persons 
That system has already been before the scientific! are much more innocently occupied than they 
public for a long series of years, during which time | would have been in playing with the edge-tools of 
it has been repeatedly examined by individuals and | ordinary medical appliances. And we can only 
committees of those best versed in such questions. | hope that, ultimately, homeeopathy may reach its 
The result of these numerous examinations has| proper and useful sphere—viz., that of replacing 
been one of singular unanimity and completeness ;| those nauseous mixtures of domestic medicine 
the whole series of observations on which the | which Lady Bountifuls and sagacious old women 
theory rests has been confuted, and the alleged| formerly dispensed with such unsparing zeal 
results of its practical application as fully dis- | amongst the sick of their parish or the indisposed 


proved. of their families. Yes, here, at least, homcopathy 
But it offers to every man, no matter how igno- | can do nought but good. Here may it long flourish! 
° rant or illiterate, so easy a means of obtaining a| So shall these dear, blundering, well-meaning 


lucrative income, that it is scarce to be wondered | people haply escape an occasional act of man- 
at that some dishonourable members of the profes-| slaughter. At any rate, the spared bowels of many 
sion should resort to it as a means of escape from | babes shall bless the tiny globule which it substi- 
the toils and delays of fair competition in an over- | tutes for nauseous jalap and sickening castor-oil ; 
stocked profession—that some of the laity should | and with ludicrous reminiscences of the black dose 
regard it as a method of obtaining the emoluments | which too often followed our childish and school- 
of a profession without going through an arduous | boy feasts, we can at least bid its victor a smiling 
education and stringent examinations. ‘There may! if not a kindly farewell. 








MONSIEUR HYACINTHE OF GENEVA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BAGMAN AFLOAT,” ETC. 


Irv was one bright September morning that the | extensive business at Geneva, and connected with 
Paris diligence in which I was a passenger rolled | a well-known boutique in the Rue St. Honore, in 
heavily over the angular and eccentric-looking | Paris. ‘The foreman of the latter establishment 
bridge which unites the old town of Geneva with | had, it seems, just been arrested upon a political 
the more showy and respectable Quartier des | charge by the police, and M. Hyacinthe’s immediate 
Bergues, upon the opposite bank of the’ Rhone. presence was consequently required in the capital. 
The conveyance was crammed and loaded with) Unluckily, by some blunder, which he rather clum- 
luggage, animate and inanimate, to an extent which | sily attempted to saddle upon one of the employés 
I should scarcely venture to describe, even in aj, at the bureau, the place which he had intended to 
: private letter to Messrs. Pickford, and swaggered | secure for the previous evening had been otherwise 
We out of the town like an overgrown haystack in a} filled up, an outrage which he explained to me was 
‘ most disreputable state of early intoxication. calculated to rouse the wrath and indignation of the 

‘ As for myself, I was tightly wedged into one! mildest and most long-suffering man in all Geneva, 

3 corner of the banquette, a place which I always} or some miles we pursued our way quietly 

| select for the triple purpose of saving money, seeing | enough, and my friend appeared to be rapidly 
the country and enjoying some small amount of cooling down into a more placid and amiable 

personal comfort into the bargain. Beside me sat | frame of mood, when a diligence passed us at full 

) a middle-aged, mercantile-looking individual, speed in the contrary direction. I was in the act ‘ 
Sicisitih vi Cis tein eek teal he ee, of directing M. Hyacinthe’s attention to some pect- 
liarity in the stowage of the roof, when, to my 

and smoking a bad cigar with a sullen and discon-/ utter astonishment, he sprang from his seat with 

tented expression of countenance that promised no| an energy which sent a whole shower of bad 

very agreeable companionship during a thirty-two | cigars from his coat-pocket into the road. 

hours’ journey to Paris. For my part, ] abominate| =“ ’Cr-r-r! mille tonnerres! Arrétez donc, pos - 

a discontented-looking man so heartily that, had tillon ! conducteur !” he roared, alternately cluteh- 
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the journey occupied as many weeks, I doubt ing those individuals by the back of the neck, and al 
whether I should have wasted a word upon him. almost dragging them off the box. “Que diable: ° 
However, towards the end of the first stage, he was Arrétez donc, vous dis-je !” - 
good enough to fling away the stump of his bad| Now it did so happen that the soul of the con- : 
cigar for the express purpose of more conveniently | ductor was at that particular moment full of fury, a 


treating me to a grumbling anathema upon dili-| arising outofa very natural and legitimate cause. He 
gence-proprietors in general, and the messageries | had, it seems, covenanted that morning to smuggle 
generales of France in particular. From the four Geneva watches and three pounds of Wistags 
fourm of commination which he thought proper to; cigars through the frontier custom-house at Rout h 
adopt, I gathered that he was a watcli-finisher in ses, a branch of business which, indeed, prod 
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by no means the least certain or profitable part of 
his professional income. To his infinite annoyance 
and disgust, however, he had that moment dis- 
covered in the way-bill the well-known name of a 
certain inexorable officer of excise, who was in 
fact at that moment sitting immediately behind 
him, in the banquette, by the side of my excited 
companion. Hence he was reduced to the dis- 
agreeable alternative of either leaving the contra- 
band articles aforesaid behind him at the first 
relais, thereby grievously compromising his cha- 
racter as a bold and successful smuggler, or of run- 
ning a very serious risk of detection in getting 
them through. 

Accordingly, to the wild expostulations of the 





frantic M. Hyacinthe, he answered with a variety | 
of French oaths of no small intensity, in which he | 
was vigorously seconded by the postilion, whose | 
hair had been sadly torn by the infatuated watch- | 
maker in his insane endeavour to induce him to | 
stop. At last, by dint of threats, argument and | 
personal violence, M. Hyacinthe was induced to sit 
still, more especially as the village at which we were 
to change horses was already in sight, and where 
he descended with great alacrity and in a very 
stormy and agitated state of mind. 

His next modest request was, that the conductor 
would be good enough instantly to hand him down 
his portmanteau, which said piece of personal pro- 
perty being cunningly concealed in the exact centre 
of at least fifty others, and ingeniously roofed in 
with a ponderous tarpaulin, afforded the latter in- 
dividual room for a most provoking and unanswer- 
able reply. The utmost favour that poor M. Hya- 
cinthe could obtain, and that in consideration of a 
bribe of a frane and a half, was that his portman- 
teau should be left for him at the custom-house at 
Rousses, some fifty miles down the road, where he | 
was welcome to call for it if ever he happened to. 
pass that way. The horses were rapidly put to; , 
and as the huge vehicle drove off, I could see my 
late fellow-traveller pounding back to Geneva as 
fast as his legs would carry him. The remainder 
of the story I did not learn until several weeks 
afterwards, 

M. Hyacinthe, as I have above recorded, was 
essentially a prosperous man. Not only was his 
business one of the most flourishing in Geneva, but 
Fate, or Venus, or Hymen, or, in short, whoever 
was the proper person to doit, had presented him 
with an uncommonly handsome wife. She had 
numbered, indeed, scarcely half his own years ; but 
that was a fault on the right side, surely. Her 
dowry had been paid down upon the wedding-day 
In good heavy rouleaur of bright napoleons, 
about the good luck of which proceeding there 
could be no possible mistake. In short, the only 
grievance which M. Hyacinthe could reply to the 
Congratulations of his acquaintance was that, in 
Siving his hand to the fascinating Victoire, he had 
married half the Federal army into the bargain. 
Nobody in this world, or, probably. out of it, 
since the day when the first pair of epaulettes were 
mounted down to the date of these presents, ever 

such an innumerable company of military 
Cousins. ‘The staff, the cavalry, the artillery and 
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the line were all numerously and impartially repre- 
sented; and, in fact, Madame Victoire’s tea-parties 
rather resembled a levee at the Horse Guards, or 
a military festival upon a small scale, than a quiet 
domestic assemblage, such as ought to grace the back 
parlour of a meek, unwarlike citizen of Geneva. 

Not that M. Hyacinthe was so particularly meek 
either. If anybody fancied that he allowed him- 
self to be henpecked, I imagine they were slightly 
mistaken. His wife, it is true, may occasionally have 
assumed the metaphorical use of those nameless 
habiliments which Mrs. Amelia Bloomer declares to 
be as essential to independence among members of 
the weaker sex as to decency among those of the 
stronger—but it was only occasionally. Never, 
perhaps, since the first invention of matrimony, 
was there a union of such perfect equality between 
the high contracting powers. Each considered 
that they were, in mathematical slang, the inde- 
pendent “complement” of the other. He was not 
to be interfered with by her in his business : she was 
not to be snubbed by him in her pleasures. If 
ever they did quarrel, it was about the lientenant. 

Lieutenant Favori Moustache said he was Vice 
toire’s third cousin, twice removed. Very possibly 
he was. But all M. Hyacinthe’s sagacity failed 
when brought to bear upon this interesting piece 
of consanguinity, and there being no herald’s 
office handy, he puzzled himself painfully to very 
little purpose. Besides, the ties of relationship 
may occasionally be drawn a little too tight. If he 
had been her first cousin without any removal at 
all he couldn’t have done more than call twice a- 
day, and stay to tea some six or seven times in 
the course of the week. And although it is 
doubtless very pleasing to know that one’s wife is 
on good terms with her relations, it is not always 
so agreeable to find her constantly téte-a-téte with 
a strapping young Lancer, all spur and whisker, 
who, after making the most intolerable inroads 
upon your domestic arrangements, is certain either 
to snub you outright or to talk about “a soldier's 
freedom.” 

Furiously jealous, of course, was M. Hyacinthe 
of the said Favori, but he had the rare discretion 
to keep his jealousy all to himself. ‘Therein, at 
all events, he proved his wisdom. Let those 
whose fortune it is to be yoked with a timid and 
unresisting helpmate, a soft, affectionate little thing, 
whose whole soul is in her husband, and to whom 
a frown from him is worse than death, torture her 
to the last extent, prove to her that she is neither 
trusted nor trustworthy, and wring her heart- 
strings with cold and cutting inuendoes. But if 
ever the golden scales hang even; if ever the lady 
of your choice bear a mind and a spirit equal to 
your own—beware, beware how you set up an 
imaginary rival, how you tax her with a divided 
allegiance! From that moment your flank is 
turned—your ship stem on to a raking fire—your 
peace and authority in peril for ever. . 

But it is high time to return to M. Hyaeinthe, 
and account, if we ean, for the extraordinary pre- 
cipitation with which he thought proper to take 
leave of us on the high-road to Paris. The mys- 
tery was briefly this. In the diligence which 
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passed us on the road, the quick eye of the watch- 
maker had detected no less important a person 
than Lieutenant Favori himself, with whose un- 
welcome appearance the still quicker instincts of 
jealousy had interwoven a brilliant little extempore 
romance, in which he found himself destined to 
figure in a very prominent and unsatisfactory part. 
The thing was as clear as day. The story told 
itself. His wife had evidently sent for her in- 
fernal cousin, who happened to be then quartered 
some twenty miles out of Geneva, to come and 
comfort her during the expected absence of her 
more legitimate lord. His own departure had been 
delayed by the mistake about his place, and the 
consequence was, good heavens! that he and his 
rival had actually crossed on the road! With 
such a belief in our head, which of us would not 
have acted like M. Hyacinthe ? 

For a whole hour he continued to post home- 
wards at the pace of a gentleman trying to walk a 
thousand miles in a thousand minutes, and deter- 
mined not to fail for want of pluck. At last, however, 
he gave in and sat himself down under a lime-tree, as 
well for the purpose of recovering his wind as of con- 
sidering what was best to be done. For it naturally 
occurred to him that, although to rush into the 
arms of an affectionate wife is an enterprise re- 
quiring no very great amount of strategy and 
deliberation, it is quite another thing when your 
intention is to load her with reproaches and hard 
names ; and that in the latter case it is just as well 
to be prepared before you find yourself fairly 
under fire. 

The result of his meditations was, that it would 
be extremely silly and impolitic to make a rash 
incursion in broad daylight; in the first place, 
because such a proceeding would infallibly attract 
the whole attention of a good-natured neighbour- 
hood ; in the second, because it would probably 
end in something considerably worse than nothing 
at all. He therefore wisely determined to conduct 
his enterprise under the gentle auspices of the 
evening star, or even, if necessary, to come in with 
the milk in the morning rather than incur the 
frightful responsibility of a premature assault. 
There was a dirty little road-side cabaret close at 
hand, and thither M. Hyacinthe betook himself to 
swill sour wine and smoke revengeful pipes until 
the hour of action should arrive. 

It might have been somewhere about nine 
o'clock, or perhaps a little later, when, having 
worked himself up to a horrible pitch of exaspe- 
ration, M. Hyacinthe once more found himself on 
the road toGeneva. If anyone had met him they 
would infallibly have taken him for the Wander- 
ing Jew, or some honourable member meditating a 
terrific outbreak on the question of Papal aggres- 
sion. Nobody else would have so ground his 
teeth, or chewed such horrid adjectives. And this 
leads me to a remark which I cannot possibly 

forbear to make. 

Formerly, as we all know, when the hero of a 
novel was kicked, or swindled, or robbed of his 
wife, he was wont to make his exit in a hideous 
fury, but without embodying his sentiments in any 
definite form. Sir Slinking Diddle, for example, 
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takes his departure from the club which he has go 
long ornamented, with the assistance of other legs 
than his own. He strides down Pall Mall, “mut. 
tering between his teeth.” Narcissus Pigeon jg 
cleaned out at Blind Hookey. Exit “ tearing his 
hair and howling.” Mr. Familyman is supplanted 
in the affections of Mrs. Familyman by Cornet 
Pinker of the Blues. He receives the flatterin 
inte!ligence with “silence more terrible than 
words.” Now, pray why is this? Asa member of 
the public and a reader of fiction, I desire to know 
what people are in the habit of saying under such- 
like embarrassing circumstances. I don't chioose 
to be put off with a shallow counterfeit—a flimsy 
substitute for the real thing. I may be kicked or 
plucked myself, and I wish to be prepared for the 
emergency. No stars, no dashes, no unutterable 
ejaculations, if you please; but what do they say ? 

Why, the plain unsophisticated fact is this : that 
a gentleman whose wife has incontinently levanted, 
or who finds a quondam friend’s toe under the tail 
of his coat, doesn’t in general indulge in remarks 
sufficiently conventional for ears polite or connected 
enough for the ordinary purposes of typography. 
But, luckily for ourselves, we live in an enlightened 
age, and can read the “ Lily and the Bee” over any 
bookseller’s counter. It is rather too late in the 
day to talk to us of the unconnected and the unin- 
telligible. Out with it! Let us know the worst. 
Prose or verse, the great Columbus of ejaculation 
has provided us with a happy hybrid which will 
answer every purpose. What did M. Hyacinthe 
say as he marched home? Why, 

“ Hobs 

Bobs! 

Somebody in the— 

House— 

With Victoire! 

errrré, 

Death ! 

Life! 

See if I— 

Don’t cut his— 

Liver out! 

errrré {” 

The gates were just closing for the night as M. 
Hyacinthe passed the fortifications, and the inhabi- 
tants had generally gone to roost. Upon reaching his 
own house, however, it was quite clear that Vic- 
toire was up and lively, for there were lights in 
the elegant little salon upon the first floor, which 
was never opened except for company, and 4 
shadow flitted more than once across the blind 
which set his whole soul on fire within him. His 
first idea was to go for a ladder and burst unex- 
pectedly through the window—a coup-de-mam 
which had undoubtedly a good deal to recommend 
it. But the reflection that he would to a dead 
certainty be as promptly pitched out again by the 
exasperated lieutenant induced him to adopt 4 
more crafty and pacific line of policy. He accord: 
ingly approached his door and rang the bell, very 
gently indeed, like a little girl come with 4 
message. ; 

Even this extremely cautious piece of generalship 
was not without a considerable effect in the draw: 
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ing-room. The lights glanced quickly about, and 
finally disappeared in the most guilty manner 

ssible. Prudence and patience alike ran short 
with the indignant Hyacinthe, and he delivered 
himself of some sixteen double-knocks, which 
sounded as if they had been laid on with a batter- 
ing-ram, and then rang the bell with all the energy 
usually displayed by Mr. Braidwood when he 
drives up to your door on an evening visit, at the 
head of the fire-brigade. ‘lhe door was at length 
opened, and by the lady herself. 

“ Good gracious, Monsieur Hyacinthe!” exclaimed 
she in unfeigned astonishment, “ what can possibly 
have bronght you back again at this time of night? 
Ithought you were at least a hundred miles away. 
What upon earth has happened? and why did you 
knock and ring in that diabolical fashion? Are 
you quite sure that you are in your senses? If so, 
you must certainly have been drinking. Well, 
why don't you speak? What is the matter?’ 

Now this was precisely the question which poor 
M. Hyacinthe had been anticipating for the last 
half-dozen hours ; for it was an extremely difficult 
one to answer plausibly, without at the same time 
letting his wife discover that her conduct was not, 
in his eyes at least, altogether above suspicion; 
a disclosure from which, as I have above said, he 
shrank with the most lively horror. Moreover, 
his imagination being by no means a fertile one, 
he found it far from easy to concoct a tolerable 
lie which would have the least chance of passing 
undetected through the ordeal of cross-examina- 
tion to which it was certain to be exposed. ‘The 
fiction, indeed, to which he finally resorted was so 
exceedingly clumsy and bungling an affair that it 
is only charitable to hope that it was M. Hyacinthe’s 
first attempt in so discreditable a branch of 
ingenuity. 

“T have returned home,” said he, ‘ in conse- 
quence of some information I received on the road.” 

“Tndeed! Pray what was it ?” 

“T was told that there was a plot laid to rob my 
house during my absence, and that it was quite 
necessary I should return immediately.” 

“Dear me! So you don’t think me capable of 
looking after your affairs whilst you are from home, 
M. Hyacinthe ! However, who gave you this valu- 
able piece of information ?” 

“A gentleman with whom I travelled in the 
banguette.” 

“Nonsense! What was his name? Who was 
he? Don’t talk to me as if I were a child!” 

“ Never mind his name, madam! I thought the 
intelligence he gave me sufficient, and that ought 
to be enough for you. Come, I don’t mean to 
stand in the paseage all night. Let us go up 
stairs. I saw a light in the salon as I crossed the 
street. Iwill take my supper in that room this 
evening, if you please.” 

“Good heavens,” exclaimed Victoire, “to think 
that I should have married such an idiot! Why, 
do you mean to tell me that upon the strength of 
a cock-and-bull story told you in a public carriage 
by some anonymous wag, who is at this moment 
probably laughing in his sleeve at your absurd 
simplicity, you have actually forfeited your fare to 
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Paris—fifty francs at the very least—lost your lug- 
gage, and lott things to go to rack and ruin in the 
Rue St. Honoré! Absolutely, M. Hyacinthe, you 
will never be able to show your face again in Ge- 
neva if this story gets about. I strongly recom- 
mend you to set off again instantly, and I promise 
you I will keep your secret as well as I can. There 
is a malle-poste this very evening, and I daresay 
you would be able to secure an inside place, where 
you might sleep quite comfortably, if you went this 
very instant. I am sure if you don't take my 
advice you will sadly repent it.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” replied M. 
Hyacinthe, striding leisurely upstairs. “Why, 
Victoire, here is a cloth laid, and I am certain | 
smell roast goose. Do you expect anyone to 
supper ?” 

“No, I do not,” replied Victoire composedly. 
‘Tt is very true there isa roast goose in the house, 
It arrived this afternoon in a hamper, but without 
the vendor's name. I had it dressed that it might 
be cold for my Sunday dinner to-morrow.’ 

“Capital said M. Hyacinthe. “It will be just 
the thing for supper! Where is it?” 

“ You had much better have some bread and 
Gruyére,” returned the lady. “ You will have a 
shocking nightmare if you make such a meal just 
before going to bed. A glass of hot kirshwasser 
and a pipe would be much better for you.” 

“'Thank you,” said M. Hyacinthe, “ but I will 
take the liberty of judging for myself in this in- 
stance, if you please. Why, good gracious, Vie- 
toire !” exclaimed he, as the lady, after considerable 
reluctance, produced what once had been a goose, 
“you don’t mean to tell me that you have eaten two 
wings, two legs, a bit of the breast, and all the 
stuffing for your supper to-night! Good heavens, 
what gluttony !” 

“To be sure I did not, sir! But unfortunately I 
gave the cook leave to help herself to asmall slice, 
by way of a treat, and you see the way in which 
sho has abused my generosity.” 

“ And did you also give her leave to help her- 
self to a glass out of that empty bottle of St. Emi- 
lien which I see on the sideboard, madam’? I must 
have some talk with this cook of yours. Why, 
she’s worse than the cat.” 

“T tell you what, M. Hyacinthe,” retorted Vic- 
toire, growing excessively angry; “I won't be 
cross-questioned in this way! Housekeeping is 
my bnsiness and not yours; and I beg that I may 
not hear another word on the subject. Eat your 
supper, sir, and don't talk about things which 

rou can't understand. Since you are pleased to 
os so very absurd and ill-natured, I shall leave 
you to finish it by yourself and go to bed.” 

“Stop a moment, madam,” resumed M. Hya- 
cinthe, giving up a vain attempt to dislocate a 
fleshless drumstick, “ I have returned this evening, 
as I told you, because I understand that an at- 
tempt is likely to be made upon my property. As 
a matter of ordinary prudence I intend to search 
the house before going to bed, and I should be 
glad if you would accompany me.” 

“ Now, then, sir, I understand you at last !” exe 
claimed madam ina towering passion. “ You think 
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I am not to be trusted! You pretend to believe 
that I have let burglars into your house and treated 
them with goose and claret! You fancy, I sup- 
pose, there’s a desperate ruffian flat on his back 
under every bed, and half a dozen more stowed 
away in the mangle! Very well, sir! If I have 
deserved such treatment I am sorry for it; but I 
won't permit you to carry your insults further. 
Search the house you shall not. No, M. Hyacinthe, 
not a single step upstairs do you take to-night, or 
I leave you for ever the first thing in the morning. 
I hope some day, when you grow a little calmer, 
you will feel the absurd and cruel want of confi- 
dence which such a proposal implies.’’ 

Now this retort was unquestionably the very 
best which Victoire could by any possibility have 
made; for it obviously drove her husband either 
to confess himself a very absurd and unreasonable 
man, or to fix his ground with a little more preci- 
sion, which was exactly the thing he was least in- 
clined to do. The goose was, indeed, evidence 
upon which it would have been almost safe to act, 
whatever it might have been in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. But, then, the mere possibility of failure, 
in case the lieutenant should by any manner of 
means have smuggled himself out of the house or 
packed himself up in some undiscoverable recess, 
was a great deal too horrible to contemplate. Ac- 
cordingly, he strode up and down the room in a 
very unenviable frame of mind, while madam 
stood with her hands in her apron pockets, the pic- 
ture of insulted innocence. At last, a scheme 
occurred to him by which, without proceeding to 
the extremity of an actual search, he might pro- 
bably accomplish his object equally well. 

He reflected that there was no possible means 
of egress at the back of the house, because every 
window there was tightly barred up on account of 
the valuable property frequently kept in those 
rooms. Indeed, the greater part of the “ finishing- 
work” was done in that part of the house, in con- 
sequence of the light there being so much better 
than in the lower apartments, and in those which 
looked upon the street. ‘There was, it is true, a 
trap-door which communicated with the roof; but 
then the roof of his house happened to be exactly 
a storey lower than those of his immediate neigh- 
bours, and was in consequence flanked on either 
side by a high dead wall. In that direction, at least, 
escape was impossible to the luckless lieutenant. 
All that he had to do, therefore, was to take up his 
position in the hall, and thus keep his visitor a 
prisoner until daylight should afford him some 
means of satisfactorily disposing of him. 

“ Since you are so confident that all is right about 
the house, Victoire,” said he, “1 think, after all, it 
would be a waste of trouble to search it, as I in- 
tended. But as I do not intend to lose my journey 
for nothing, I shall certainly sit up all night with 
my pistols, and I think the hall will be the best 
place to select. To-morrow morning I shall care- 
fully examine the windows and the roof; and if I 
find that no attempts at entry have been made, 
I shall begin to believe that you are in the right, 
and that I have really been imposed upon. Now, 
I advise you to go to bed; and I hope that the 
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firing will not disturb you, should I unfortunately 
be compelled to use my weapons.” ’ 

Victoire accordingly retired to rest, though with 
a very bad grace indeed ; and her husband having 
made himself up an immense throne of great-coats 
and horsecloths in the hall, and provided himself 
with six hours’ provision of tobacco and kirsh- 
wasser, sat himself down sentry for the night. He 
did not forget to load his pistols very carefully 
with five slugs in each, and looked up a big black- 
thorn stick for the purpose, as he expressed it, of 
putting the polish on after the fire-arms had done 
the rough work. 

The town clocks were just chiming twelve, and 
M. Hyacinthe, in spite of all his anger and anxiety, 
was nodding very palpably at his post, when Vic- 
toire appeared in extreme déshabille at the head 
of the stairs. 

“ Are you asleep, M. Hyacinthe?’ said she, in 
rather a scornful tone. 

“Asleep? Not a bit of it,” returned the watch- 
maker, trying to answer the challenge as much like 
a sentinel as he could. 

“The cook is in dreadful pain, and I am quite 
unhappy about her.” 

“J don’t in the least wonder at it,” replied her 
husband. “ After picking a fat goose to the bone, 
and swallowing a whole bottle of claret, I should 
be surprised if it were otherwise. If she survive 
the night, which is extremely improbable, it will 
be something to talk about.” 

“Tt isn’t that exactly,” pursued Victoire, “but 
she has the most dreadful tooth-ache imaginable, 
and must instantly go to the dentist. Will you 
have the kindness to let her out ?” 

“What nonsense you are talking, Victoire! As 
if dentists sat up all night to pull grinders for 
greedy cold women! Are you aware that it is al- 
ready past midnight, and that the doctor must have 
been asleep these two hours? She must wait till 
to-morrow morning, and be hanged to her!” 

What light was it, I wonder, that suddenly 
broke upon M. Hyacinthe’s mind, and caused him 
so viciously to clutch his heavy blackthorn, and 
assume quite a different tone? 

‘Stop, Victoire!” exclaimed he. “If the poor 
woman be actually in the state you describe, it 
would be very unchristian to keep her all night in 
such agony. Send her down at once, and [ will 
myself accompany her to the surgeon and endea- 
vour to ring him up.” 

“Oh, pray don’t leave the house yourself, M. 
Hyacinthe!” cried Victoire. “ Remember, it is to 
be broken into this very night, and the thieves will 
infallibly select the exact moment of your absence 
to carry out their purpose. ‘They will run away 
with all the clocks, and [ shall be dreadfully 
treated |” 

“Very well,” groaned M. Hyacinthe, grinding 
his teeth. “Send her down and [I'll let her out, 
and I won't look after her at all—oh, no, of course 
not! Now, then, is she ready? because I’m wait 
ing for her.” 

Victoire disappeared for a moment, and quickly 
returned with a stout figure muffled from head t@ 





foot in a large cloak. 
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“Here she is, M. Hyacinthe. I have tied up 
her face as carefully as possible, because if she 
were to catch cold it would make her pain a thou- 
sand times worse. And would you be so good as 
to put that lamp under the chair, please, because it 
hurts her eyes dreadfully even to look at a candle. 
There, now, Marie, you know the way to the den- 
tist’s, and be sure to throw your head well back, 
and to open your mouth wide when he tells you. 
Here is the five-franc piece which you will have 
to pay him for his trouble.” 

M. Hyacinthe, in the mean time, had unchained 
the door. ‘Come along, madame cook,” said he, 
taking a very tight grip at a muscular arm; “allow 
me to hand you down the steps. In fact, I may as 
well walk with you as far as the dentist's. Steady, 
ma'am ; not quite so fast, if you please !” 

The muffled figure was, indeed, showing strong 
symptoms of a determination to break away from 
the fiery maker of watches, and post off alone at 
an uncommonly slashing pace. They were already 
some yards down the street, and M. Hyacinthe felt 
that the sooner the dénotiement was brought about 
the better. Accordingly he brought his companion 
up with a jerk; and after assuring himself that 
his trusty blackthorn was firm in his hand he 
regularly howled in her ear, “ Now you infernal 
Egyptian mummy of a lieutenant, I'll pay your 
score for you! IT’ll—yah!” 

The latter interjection was the result of an ex- 
tremely scientific “right and left,’ directed against 
the optical establishment of M. Hyacinthe, which 
gave him the most vivid idea of the aurora- 
borealis he ever had in his life. This was instantly 
followed up by what vulgar little boys are in the 
habit of terming a “ belly-go-fister,” and the hor- 
rid mummy hopped away down the street at a 
dreadful pace. 

Even the author of the “Lily and the Bee” 
himself would have been at fault now, I verily 
believe; for never did such an avalanche of exe- 
cration burst from human lips as those with which 
the exasperated husband announced that he was 
fairly in chase. The pursuit was a very short one. 
He caught up the wretched mummyin about half- 
a-dozen strides, jumped on its back, pulled it down, 
and was in the act of shortening up his bludgeon 
with the view of deliberately inflicting a compound 
fracture of the skull when his arm was suddenly 
arrested by a powerful grasp from behind. 

“Morbleu, sir! are you mad?’ shouted a gen- 
d’arme, wrenching the stick from his hand (it was 
lucky he had forgotten his pistols). “Do you 
mean to kill the old woman? Hands off, this mo- 
ment, and consider yourself extremely fortunate 
that I arrived in time to prevent a murder!” 

“ Tt isn’t an old woman atall !” roared Hyacinthe. 
“It's that infernal lieutenant—it’s Favori himself 
—<devyil that he is! and he hasn't got a tooth-ache 
—and, curse him! let me murder him, and I will !” 

“We'll soon see who it is,” replied the gen- 
V’arme. “Comrade, lay hold of old vicious till I 
look at the lady. Step this way, ma’am, under 
the lamp.” 

The veiled figure succumbed at once with touch- 
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strong arm of the law. Bandage after bandage 
was successively removed by the police-officer, 
with as much gravity as if he had been peeling a 
defunct Pharaoh in the ce of the Royal 
Society. M. Hyacinthe glared and growled furi- 
ously during the operation, as well he might. 
The last wrapper was finally withdrawn; and 
fancy, if you can, his fury and dismay when, in- 
stead of a whigkered and warlike visage, out oozed 
the round, rubicund oily countenance of his own 
stout cook! Probably his feelings much resembled 
those of undutiful Prince Robert, when he dis. 
covered his hapless governor inside the iron crab- 
shell at which he had been industriously pounding 
away for the last half-hour. In one moment, how- 
ever, he comprehended the clever and successful 
little ruse by which he had been drawn so ingeni- 
ously from his post, and kicked up such a row 
that he would infallibly have roused the town if 
the gen-d’arme in charge of him hadn't knocked 
him down with the greatest possible promptitude 
and presence of mind. 

Breathless and desperate and almost mad, M. 
Hyacinthe broke away from his captor, and reached 
his own residence just in time to catch the last 
glimpse of a pair of decidedly military heels va- 
nishing rapidly round the corner. ‘The door was, 
of course, wide open, and there stood the exem- 
plary Victoire looking most provokingly innocent 
and disagreeable. 

“Well, M. Hyacinthe!” exclaimed she, “ this is 
indeed a creditable piece of work! You pretend 
to accompany your servant to the dentist and then 
set upon the poor old thing in the most murderous 
way [ever saw! I don’t wonder at your striking 
a woman, sir! I should have expected nothing less, 
from your conduct to myself ever since I was fool 
enough to marry such a barbarian; but really this is 
carrying your brutality a little too far! Never 
mind, M. Hyacinthe! I'll have a divorce to-morrow, 
if there's law or justice in Geneva; that is, if | 
can spare a moment from attending on your unfor- 
tunate victim, who, I have no doubt, is dreadfully 
mutilated by your fiendish violence. It would 
have been a charity to kill her outright. Why 
did'nt you, sir? Then you would have been hung 
at once; and to that you certainly must come at 
last. For you are, without exception, the most 
heartless, cruel, brutal, insulting, tyrannical, suspi- 
cious, jealous monster of a man, h, ever— 
oh, I—oh, dear! oh, dear” 

How long the unhappy Victoire’s tirade might 
have lasted, or whether her wind or her vocabulary 
would have failed first, 1 don't happen to know. 
lor M. Hyacinthe, who had been foaming inarti- 
culately at the mouth in the vain endeavour to say 


something to the pu , suddenly made a dart at 
a white object upon the floor of the passage, which 
bore an uncommonly close resemblance to a cavalry 


love. 
x “Ha, madam !” roared he, “what's this? Now 
then, brazen it out if you can! Wuart's rus, I 
say, and how the devil did it get into my house 
to-night, I should like to know? Now, ma'am, 
out with it! Waoat's Tas?” 





ing resignation when it found itself under the 


“It appears to me to be an officer's glove,” re- 
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plied Victoire, breaking off in the middle of an’ so far as I am concerned. Pray gratify your eu- 
eloquent and indignant sob. “ No doubt it belongs riosity to the utmost. You can’t make yourself 
to one of the gens-d’armes whom your absurd vio-| more ridiculous than you have done already ; and 
lence brought into the house just now. However, if you still wish to search the house, I have no 
M. Hyacinthe, as I see that I am still suspected, I longer the slightest objection to accompany you.” 


beg that you will indulge in no farther delicacy | 


Poor M. Hyacinthe! 


SCOTTISH CAVALIER OF THE OLDEN TIME® 


Oh, woe unto these cruel wars 
That ever they began ; 

For they have reft my native isle 
Of many a pretty man. 


WE would not raise him from the dead, even if 
we could! For were he here, standing up in all 
his grim majesty of martial pomp, we would not 
sneer at him who in his time did his time’s work 
faithfully and manfully. Much less would we 
worship him asa hero; for even his exploits of 
bravery and endurance cannot raise him to the 
standard of a hero of our days. Why not, then, 
let him rest in his foreign grave? Yes, let him 
rest, but as a lesson to this century, as a proof that 
all human excellence and all ideas of human ex- 
cellence are passing away to make room for other 
excellence and other ideas of excellence, let us try 
to raise, though it be but for an hour, the shadow of 
the shadow of Sir John Hepburn. 

In East-Lothian, almost within sight of Ber- 
wick-Law, and on the brink of that deep hollow or 
ford where the Scots defeated andslew Athelstane, 
the Saxon king, stands a goodly-sized manor- 
house, overlooking the rocky hills of Dirleton, 
flanked by an old kirk and surrounded by decayed 
moss-covered trees. ‘he stone steps of the man- 
sion are worn away with the tread of many gene- 
rations of men and women who have passed away 
and left no trace behind them. Others, the denizens 
of that old gloomy house, are mentioned here and 
there in stray parchments and records; and from 
the collected evidence of these it appears that 
House Athelstaneford was built by a branch of 
the Hepburns of Hailes and Bothwell, and that 
the place was held feudally of their kinsmen the 
Hepburns of Waughton. ‘These Hepburns of 
Hailes and Bothwell, and of Athelstaneford and 
Waughton, were an impetuous and warlike family, 
who took their fill of fighting and plunder in all 
the frays of the Border. ‘Thus, in January 1569, 
we find them expelled from their ancestral seat at 
Waughton, and assembling in large masses to re- 
take that place, “and Fortalice of Vachtune,” where 
they slew, “ Viale. Johnne Geddes,” and hurt and 
wounded “divers otheris,” besides breaking into 
the Barbican and capturing sixteen steeds. But 
while thus employed, they were attacked by the 
Laird of Carmichael, the Captain of the Tower, 
who slew three of them and drove off the rest. 
Among them was George Hepburn of Athelstane- 
ford, who was subsequently tried for the proceed- 





First they took my brethren twain, 
Then wiled my love frae me; 

Oh, woe unto the cruel wars 
In Low Germanie !—Scotch Song, 


ings of that day, and who was acquitted in this 
case not only, but also for the share he took in 
Bothwell’s insurrection, for his part in which he 
was arraigned as having slain “three of the king's 
soldiers” at the battle of Langsides. Thus, escap- 
ing from sieges and battles, and, what is more, from 
the dangers of the law, George Hepburn dic’. No 
one knows how and whether he came to his end 
on the field or the scaffold, or in his own house of 
Athelstaneford. Nor is anything known of the 
day or year of his death, for little store was in 
those days set by the life of a simple yeoman. In 
the year 1616, it is found that his eldest son, 
George Hepburn, is “retoured” in the lands of 
Athelstaneford. George’s brother was John Hep- 
burn, the chief hero of Mr. Grant’s Memoir. We 
say the chief hero, for he records other names and 
the deeds of other men of the time. 

John Hepburn, the man in buf, had at that 
time, namely, in 1616, when his father was just 
dead, reached his sixteenth year. He had had 
what little schooling sufficed for a younger son of 
his day, and he was well informed for a lad who 
left school at fourteen. His back was yet unbent, 
and his mind rather stimulated than fraught with 
learning. But the best acquisition he made at 
school was a friend, Robert Munro; his ciass- 
fellow in youth, his battle-fellow in after years. At 
that time, John Hepburn, too, was distinguished, 
even on the border, for the skill and grace of his 
horsemanship, and for the scientific use he made 
of the sword. And well it was for him that he, 
whose fortune lay at the sword’s point, should have 
known how to handle that instrument of his future 
elevation. 

For to a youngster from the Scottish border 
the time offered scarcely any sustenance and much 
less promotion. The border wars and the home 
feuds of the Scottish nobles were for the nonce ter- 
minated by the accession of James Stuart. So mo- 
notonous and void of incident had life on the 
border become, that John Hepburn and Robert 
Munro actually set out on a tour to Paris and 
Poictiers, perhaps for the purpose of study, though 
it is much more probable that they intended look- 
ing out for vacancies in some of the Scotch regi- 
ments in France. On this occasion it appears that 





* Memoirs and Adventures of Sir John Hepburn, Knight, Governor of Munich, Marshal of France under Louis X{II. and 
Commander of the Scots Brigade under Gustavus Adolphus, etc. By James Grant. London: Blackwood and Sons, 1851. 
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the rising fame of the great Gustavus Adolphus, 

whom he “ heard frequent commendations, gave 
birth to a spark of military ardour within his 
breast which was never extinguished till his death.” 

Robert Munro remained in Paris, and learned a 
soldier's trade in the body-guard of the King of 
France. How that trade was taught in those days 
will best be learned from hisown account of military 
punishments : / 

“T was once made to stand, in my younger 
yeares, at the Louvre-gate, in Paris, for sleeping in 
the morning when I ought to have been at my 
exercise ; for punishment I was made to stand, from 
eleven before noone to eight of the clocke in the 
night, centry,armed with corslet, headpiece, brace- 
lets, being iron to the teeth, in a hot summer's 
day, till I was weary of my life, which ever after 
made me more strict in punishing those under my 
command.” 

John Hepburn was destined to win his spurs in 
a school which was equally severe, though less dis- 
tinguished. When he returned home, he found 
Sir Andrew Grey, a soldier of fortune, with a 
camp of recruits at Monkrig, in the vicinity of 
Athelstaneford; and every day drummers were 
scouring the country, drumming out for volunteers 
to fight in Bohemia for the Princess Elizabeth and 
against the German Emperor. Their song of 

Fye boys! fye boys! leave it not there, 

No honor is gotten by hunting the hare, 
had its effect on John Hepburn, who consented to 
“trail a pilke in Sir Andrew’s band,” that is to say, 
he enlisted as a private soldier in the division. 

His captain, Sir Andrew, of all men was most 
fit to train young soldiers to the trade of arms. He 
was the type of a soldier of fortune and paid 
partisan, to whom the camp was a home, the 
march a recreation and the day of battle a season 
of gala and rejoicing. He had seen much service 
and hard fighting at home and abroad. Asa friend 
of Lord Home, he had, in 1594, been outlawed by 
the General Assembly ; and at the battle of Glen- 
livar he commanded the Earl of Huntley's artil- 
lery, which consisted of “three culverins.” This 
old soldier wore his buff and armour as every-day 
dress, even in time of peace, and he was never 
seen without a long sword, a formidable dagger 
and a pair of iron pistols, all of which served 
greatly to annoy the King James Stuart, who said 
of old Sir Andrew that he was so fortified that, if 
he were but well “victualled, he would be im- 
pregnable.” Impregnable though he may have 
been to cold iron and leaden bullets, yet being sent 
into Holland, in 1624, with 12,000 English, it is 
presumed that he perished with his men, most of 
whom “deyed miserablie with cold and hunger,” 
and whose bodies lay “ heaped upon another,” as 
food for “the dogs and swine, to the horror of all 
beholders.” 

But we anticipate. In the year 1620, when John 
Hlepburn joined Sir Andrew's band, he led his 
force of 1,500 men (and among them 120 moss- 
troopers whom the King’s Council had arrested 
and enrolled for turbulency) through Leith and 
Holland into Bohemia. 

That unfortunate country was just then exposed 
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to all the horrors of a religious war. The Austrian 
Emperor had endeavoured to enforce his Roman 
Catholic tendencies, and the States had rebelled 
and offered their crown to the Elector of the 
Palatinate, son-in-law to James Stuart; and it was 
between him and the Emperor that the princes 
and powers of Germany and Europe had to choose. 
Sir Andrew Gray’s Scotch regiment joined the 
Elector’s forces in the campaign against the Empe- 
ror’s Spanish auxiliaries, under the Marquis Spi- 
nola; and in the course of that campaign John 
Hepburn was promoted to the command of a 
company of pikes. After the Battle of Prague, 
where the Elector’s forces were signally defeated, 
and where that prince himself abandoned his own 
cause, the Scotch troops joined the army of the 
Count of Mansfeld, who undertook to carry on 
the war on account of the unfortunate queen. At 
his side they fought in the Palatinates, in the Alsace, 
and in Holland, at which latter place they assisted 
in the defence of the fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom ; 
and on one occasion cut their way through the 
Marquis of Spinola’s army. On_ these fights, 
though we might adduce many instances of bravery 
and devotion on the part of the heroic Scots, we 
must nevertheless be silent; for so intrepid were 
they all, that John Hepburn’s deeds are lost amidst 
the number. His name stands first a | 
forward when, at the end of the war in Holland, 
he led the remains of Sir Andrew’s band to Swe- 
den, whither they were attended by the force of 
the great Gustavus Adolphus. That king, whose 
camp had risen to be the best military school in 
Europe, was almost monthly joined by troops of 
Scotchmen, and Mr. Grant, whose researches on 
the subject have been minute in the extreme, in- 
forms us that not less than 13,104 Scots served in 
the Swedish army during the wars in Germany. 
Captain John Hepburn, joined by his cousin, 
James Hepburn of Waughton, was duly installed 
in the Swedish army, and soon promoted to the 
command of the Green Scots Brigade. Imagine 
him, decked with all the panoply of a warrior of 
that time, dressed in a gorget of richest stuff, 
covered with cunningly-worked and inlaid armour 
from the forges of Milan, his head surmounted 
with the plumed morion, arrow-shaped, with a 
gilt tiar turning up in front, his hair cut close, 
his moustache hanging down upon his gorget, and 
his long sword rattling pina, enormous spurs. 
Imagine the Swedish king’s Scotch officer, his 
resplendent breast-plate, half covered with a scarlet 
scarf ; his jackboots pistol-proof, and accoutred with 
enormous spurs, having each siz rowels, measuring 
three inches from point to point, and projecting from 
a ball of bell-metal, within which were four iron 
drops, which jingled as he rode or walked. Imagine 
him leading his band of musketeers and pikemen, 
all duly clad in helmets, gorgets, buff-coats and 
breast-plates—the musketeers wearing their heavy 
matchlocks, the pikemen ing pikes, v 
from fourteen to eighteen feet long, and all of them, 
from the leader down to the last youngster who 
trailed a pike, looking more massive and stout than 
any men cf our day ever can look ; for their corse- 
lets were both large and aaah ste 
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well-padded doublets, and to resist the dint of bul- 
lets. In 1623 he was a colonel and commander 
of a regiment which formed part of the army 
which the King of Sweden despatched against the 
King of Poland. “It was in this Polish war,’ 
says his biographer, “that Hepburn began the 
series of brilliant achievements which marked his 
career under the banner of Gustavus. The most 
important of these deeds of arms was the relief of 
Mew, a town of Western Prussia, the Swedish 
garrison of which was closely blockaded by a 
Polish army of 30,000 men, who were intrenched 
upon a steep green eminence, cutting off all com- 
munication between the town and the surrounding 
country. The town of Mew being situate on the 
confluence of the Versa with the Vistula, it was 
over this eminence that the relieving army had to 
pass if they would raise the siege. The Poles 
had, therefore, furnished it with two batteries of 
ordnance, which commanded the approach by a 
cross fire, while the whole line of their intrenched 
infantry, armed with bows and matchlocks, swept 
the ground which descended abruptly from their 
earthen parapets. Against this army of 30,000 
the King of Sweden sent 3000 Scots foot and 500 
horse, under Count Thurn. This force left the 
Swedish camp in the dusk of the evening; and 
proceeding quietly and silently by a secret path, 
they soon came in view of the heights on which 
the Polish infantry, clad in mail of a half Oriental 
fashion, and armed with bows, matchlochs, iron 
maces, lances, scimitars and targets, were strongly 
intrenched, with their brass cannon bristling 
through the green brushwood on their right and 
left. In their rear lay the spires of Mew, the 
object of the contest and the prize of victory. 
Night was fast setting in when Colonel Hepburn 
began to ascend the hill, by a narrow and winding 
path, encumbered by rocks and stones, thick under- 
wvuod and overhanging trees, through which the 
heavily-armed soldiers threaded their way with 
great difficulty, as they clung to the projecting 
ledges of rock or grasped the furze and under- 
wood in their attempts to gain the summit. Nota 
sound was heard, not a word was spoken, and 
even the clang of armour or the jingle of a metal 
sword-sheath were drowned by the hoarse roar of 
the impetuous Vistula beneath. ‘Thus guided by 
the white plume in Hepburn’s helmet, the Scots 
gained the summit and surprised the Poles, who 
were still working attheirtrenches. Muskets were 
clubbed, pikes advanced and the trenches taken. 
But bullets, arrows and stones fell upon them in a 
dense shower, and hordes of Cossacks in mail 
shirts and steel caps caused them great tribulation 
by their violent onsets, until Hepburn withdrew 
his column to a rock, against which he leaned his 
rear, while his front ranks, their pikes advanced, 
stood immoveable, presenting an impenetrable 
mass of bristling Et cr with every now and 


then a murderous volley from the musketeers in 
the centre. In this position he was reinforced 
by 200 German arquebusiers, whose assistance 
enabled him to hold out. Advance was quite out 
of the question, for all along his front the Poles 
piled their portable chevaus-de-frise, while the 
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whole of their army attacked him incessantly or 
two nights and two days. But in the meanwhile, 
the King of Sweden succeeded in revictualling 
and regarrisoning the town of Mew. The Poles 
whose only hope was to reduce the place by fatigue 
and hunger, broke up their camp and abandoned 
the siege. 

Nor was it on land alone that Colonel Hepburn 
and his Scots volunteered the most desperate service, 
In the year 1630 he was sent, with ninety-two 
companies of foot and sixteen squadrons of horse, 
in two hundred small vessels, from Elfsnaben, in 
Sweden, across the stormy Baltic to Pommern, 
where he remained in country quarters until he 
received orders to support Sir Donald Mackay’s 
Highlanders in the island of Riigen. 

Those Highlanders, then under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, had embarked at Pil- 
lan, from whence they were ordered to sail to 
Wolgast,in Pommern. They were in two Swedish 
vessels, and their baggage, horses, drums and 
ammunition were in a small ship which sailed 
along with them. Driven into the roads of Born- 
holm by a tempest, the two vessels were separated, 
and one of them, in which were Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro and Captain Robert Munro, with three 
Highland companies, sprung a leak, and was, after 
many dangers and hardships to the soldiers, thrown 
on the coast of the island of Riigen, where she 
parted amidships, and where the three companies 
of Highlanders had to cling to the wreck, over 
which the waves broke with an indescribable 
fury. Landed at length by means of a raft, which 
they constructed in the very midst of the surge, 
they found themselves eighty miles from the 
Swedish outposts, on an island all the forts of 
which were in the hands of the Imperialists, 
while all their means of defence consisted in 
swords, pikes and some wet muskets, while every 
man of them was drenched, starving and exhausted 
with danger and toil. But it required greater 
hardships or dangers to break the spirit of these 
hardy soldiers of fortune. They hid among 
the cliffs until night, when they borrowed fifty 
muskets from the Pommeranian Governor of Iti- 
genwalde Castle, by whose assistance also they 
gained access to the city and killed and captured 
the Austrian garrison. Having thus obtained pos- 
session of the capital of Riigen, the next thing to 
be done was to retain the place and defend it 
against the Austrians, a large force of whom were 
at Colberg, at the distance of only seven miles 
from Riigenwalde. Lieutenant-Colonel Munro 
strengthened the castle by the erection of turf 
sconces and redoubts, and provisioned it by forag- 
ing the country even to the very gates of Dantzig. 
Then came a siege of nine weeks, with its can- 
nonading, and its daily and nightly skirmishes 
and sallies, until, one morning, the Austrians fled 
from their trenches at the approach of Colonel 
Hepburn’s Green Brigade and Invincibles. 

And here Sir John again appears on the scene, 
as governor of the town and castle of Riigenwalde, 
recruiting among the islanders, and collecti 
8000 fighting-men, whom he armed, disciplin 
and divided into companies. Having thus created 











an army, he drove the enemy out of Pommerland, 
and, lastly, sat down before Colberg to invest and 
blockade it. In the course of this siege he was 
superseded in his command by a small German 
lordling, the Herr von Kniphausen, who held a 
higher rank in the Swedish army, and to whom 
we are indebted for many of the feats of the 
Scottish Hercules, which this Herr von Kniphau- 
sen, too weak for execution, planned for the per- 
formance of others. Among these feats is the 
defence of the town and castle of Shevelbrunn, a 
pass at the distance of five miles from Colberg, 
and through which the Austrian forces of General 
Montecuculi, which were marching up for the relief 
of Colberg, would have to pass, before they could 
approach the town. 

‘The Herr von Kniphausen’s orders were very 
precise, and much more easy to give than to exe- 
ente. “ Maintain the town,” said that beer-bloated 
Teuton, “so long as you can; but give not up the 
castle while a single man remains with you.” 
That is to say, not “ Go in and win!” but “Go in 
and” be killed; ‘“ but the longer you can be about 
it the more creditable it will be for you.” 

Thus instructed, and accompanied by a squadron 
of steel-clad troopers, Sir John rode forth, think- 
ing the place but “a scurvie hole for any honest 
cavalier to maintain his credit in.” But the Herr 
vou Kniphausen had changed his mind already, 
and, withdrawing Sir John and the troopers, he 
sent Munro and his Highlanders, with exactly the 
same instructions, to be killed and to take time. 
These Highlanders fortified the ruined place with 
ramparts of rock and stockades breast high; and 
while they were completing their preparations the 
earth around shook with the tramp of Flemish 
horses and mailed men, for 8000 Imperialists, 
cnirassiers, Croats and arquebusiers, commanded 
by Montecuculi, marched up with great speed, but 
with still greater speed were they driven back by 
the well-regulated fire of the Highlanders. [rom 
their masses, still confused with the hurry of the 
retreat, a trumpeter advanced proposing a treaty 


of surrender, to which Munro replied, “The word | 
Tevffel (Anglicé Devil) Baron of Zinnersdorf, 


treaty having by some chance been omitted in my 
instructions, I have only powder and ball at the 
service of the Count de Montecuculi.” Back rode 
the trumpeter, incensed with the Scotchman’s 
saucy answer, and on came the Walloons and 
Croats. And the Highlanders, firing over their 
earthen breastworks, held the foe back with battle- 
built ramparts of dead men, which lay chin-deep 
in front of every barricade ; and fighting, shooting, 
always retreating from one work to another, and 
burning the streets as they fell back, they, with 
their faces still turned to the enemy, made good 
their retreat into the castle. But Montecuculi, who 
was not well pleased with the violence of those 
“barekneed soldiers,” retreated during the night 
from Shevelbrunn, not without Munro despatch- 
ing “eighteen dragoniers to march after them for 

ringing me intelligence of his majestie’s forces 
from Statin which were come betwixt the enemy 
and Colberg.” 

The Austrian garrison of Colberg being hard 
Pressel by the Scots and Swedes, and having no 
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hope of relief from Montecuculi, was at length 
compelled to capitulate, and marched out with the 
honours of war, namely, “all in their armour, 
with pikes carried, colours flying, drums beating 
and matches lighted; with bag and baggage, and 
two pieces of cannon with balls in their muzales, 
and lintstocks burning.” 

Six hundred of Lord Reay’s Highlanders were, 
for nine days, beseiged by the [mperialists in New 
Brandenburg. On the ninth day the town was 
taken by assault, and the six hundred Highlanders 
with their chief, Colonel Lindsay, then 28 years of 
age, were unmercifully cut to pieces. ‘Two officers, 
Captain Innes and Lientenant Lumsden, escaped 
by swimming the wet ditch in their armour, and 
brought the news of their comrades’ death to the 
head-quarters of the Scotch brigade; and these, 
with carried pikes, matches lit, six standards dis- 
played, and all the drums beating the “ old Scots’ 
march,” which the shrill fifes poured to the morn- 
ing wind, marched upon Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
to avenge the death of their comrades on Count 
Schomberg’s Austrian brigade of 10,000 old troops. 
As they came within sight of the city, they ex- 
tended their lines, and marching up from different 
quarters, attacked it. And the Austrians, still 
reeking with the slanghter of New Brandenburg, 
and their ravages, their burnings, sackings and 
murders, the piking of children and the violence 
done to women in Brandenburg and Pommern, 
stood up on the line of the embattled wall which 
girt the city, and which was bright with the glitter 
of their helmets. Their cannon opened from the 
ramparts and, when the smoke was blown aside 
their pikes and muskets and sword-blades flashed 
inthe sun. But on that day all the cannonading 
was a mere prelude, an earnest of what was to 
follow in the way of attack and defence. For the 
King of Sweden had yet to reconnoitre the place, 
which he did in person ; and having for that pur- 
pose come “ somewhat too near the town,” a sally 
was made by the Austrians and the king’s party 
fired at. Two officers fell badly wounded, namely, 
Lieutenant Munro of Munro's regiment and Colonel 


for whom the King ‘“ made great mourn, alleging 
he had no help then but of Hepburns.” re in- 
deed it was John Sinclair, of Hepburn’s regiment, 
who repelled the Imperialists ; and, following up 
his advantage, effected a lodgment in a church- 
yard, from whence he could enfilade and sweep 


the enemy's works in flank. Captain Gunter, too, 


of Hepburn's regiment, accompanied by a dozen of 





his men, clambered through the moat and recon- 


noitred the s between the outer rampart and 
the inner — These preparations having been 
made during the night and on the morning of Palm 
Sunday, the 3rd April, the assault com- 
menced at five o'clock on the afternoon of that day. 
We quote it in the words of Mr. Grant's masterly 
description, adding only that the King of Sweden 


unl his Scots against the walls, after remind- 
ing them of their murdered countrymen at New 
_ Brandenburg. 

“ A trumpet sounded ! 


“The whole Swedish artillery poured a general 
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salvo upon the enemy’s works, while from every 

int of their approaches the musketeers poured 
volley after volley. ... And while the imperial 
cannon, muskets, pistolettes and arquebuses-a-croix 
vomited a cloud of fire and dense white smoke, 
with bullets of every size—lead, iron and brass— 
from the walls, parapets and palisadoes, from case- 
mate and cavalier, the brave Scottish brigade, with 
the green banners, rushed on with levelled pikes 
to storm the Guben Gate. 

“Sir John Hepburn and Colonel Lumsden, side 
by side, led them on. They both bore lighted 
petards to burst open the gate. Advancing, they 
hung their petards, and retired a pace or two: the 
engines burst and blew the strong barrier to a 
thousand fragments. And now the bullets poured 
through the gap thick as a hailstorm; for, charged 
to the muzzle, two pieces of Austrian cannon swept 
the approach and made tremendous havoc among 
the dense ranks of the Scots Brigade, forming 
absolute lanes through them. 

“While Munro’s regiment crossed the wet ditch, 
among mud and water which came up to their 
gorgets, and boldly planting their ladders, clam- 
bered over the sloping bastions, under a murderous 
fire, storming the palisadoes at point of sword and 
push of pike, Gustavus, with the Blue and Yellow 
Swedish Brigades, all officered by Scotch Cavaliers, 
fell, sword in hand, upon that quarter which was 
defended by Walter Butler and his Irish regiment. 
Butler made a noble and resolute defence, fighting 
nearly to the last man around him. 

“The Green Scots Brigade still pressed des- 
perately to gain the strong Guben Gate; the 
valorous Hepburn, leading the pikes and being 
advanced within half-pike’s length of the door, was 
shot above the knee that he was lame of before. 
Finding himself struck, ‘Bully Munro,’ he cried 
jocularly to his old friend and _ fellow-student, 
whose soldiers had so gallantly carried the outer 
palisadoes—‘ Bully Munro, I’m shot? 

“ A major advancing to take his place, was shot 
dead; and, with the blood streaming from their 
wounds, the soldiers were falling fast on every 
side, till even the stubborn pikemen wavered for 
a moment; upon which Lumsden and Munro, each 
at the head of his own regiment, having their 
helmets closed and half-pikes in their hands, 
cheered on their men, and, shoulder to shoulder, 
led the way. 

“* My hearts! exclaimed Lumsden, brandishing 
his weapon, ‘my brave hearts, let’s enter! 

“¢ Worward! cried Munro; ‘advance, pikes ! 
And the gate was stormed in a twinkling, the 
Anstrians driven back, their own cannon turned 
on them and fired point-blank, blowing their heads 
and limbs into the air. 

“The Austrians were siain on every hand ; and 
to their cries of ‘ Quarter! quarter’ the Scots re- 
plied, ‘ New Brandenburg! Remember New Bran- 


hd ” 


denburg ! 


“ Hepburn's brigade pressed on from the Guben 
Gate through one street which was densely filled 
with Imperial troops, who contested every foot of 
the way, while General Sir John Bannier scoured 
another with his brigade. 


Twice the Imperialists 





beat a parley ; but amid the roar of the musketry, 
the boom of the cannon from bastion and battery. 
with the uproar, shouts and yells in every con- 
tested street and house, the beat of the drum was 
unheard. Still the combat continued, the carnage 
went on, and still the Scotch brigade advanced jn 
close columns of regiments, shoulder to shoulder, 
like moving castles, the long pikes levelled in 
front, while the rear ranks of musketeers volleyed 
in security from behind. : ' 

“The veteran Imperialists, ‘hunger and cold 
beatten souldiers,’ met them almost foot to foot and 
hand to hand. ‘The stern aspect of Tilly’s soldiers 
excited even the admiration of their conquerors: 
for their armour was rusted red with winter's 
storms, and dinted with sword-cuts and musket- 
balls; their faces seamed with scars and bronzed 
by constant exposure in every kind of weather ; but 
they were forced to give way, and a frightful 
slaughter ensued. 

“'The Generals Schomberg, Montecnceuli, Tie- 
fenbach and Herbertstein mounted, and, with a few 
cuirassiers, fled by a bridge towards Geogan, leay- 
ing four colonels, thirty-six junior officers and 
3000 soldiers dead in the streets, fifty colours, and 
ten baggage-waggons laden with plate; and so 
precipitate was their retreat that their caissons 
blocked up the passage to the bridge, while cannon, 
tumbrils, chests of powder and ball, piles of dead 
and dying soldiers, with their ghastly and dis- 
torted visages and battered coats of mail, covered 
with blood and dust, smoke, mud and the falling 
masonry of the ruined houses, made up a medley 
of horrors and formed a barricade which obstructed 
the immediate pursuit of the foe.” 

Next day the dead were buried ; friend and foe 
were laid side by side, a hundred in every grave: 

Within a few days only after the capture of 
Frankfort, and though still suffering from his 
wound, we find Sir John Hepburn setting out to 
reinforce the Marshal Horne in his siege of Lands- 
berg, a town on the eastern bank of the Oder. 
This town was held by the Austrian Colonel Gratz 
with 5000 foot and twelve troops of horse. As 
the valiant Scot marched along he fell in with a 
horde of Croats in short doublets, corslets of steel, 
long white breeches and fur caps, whom he at- 
tacked, routed and slew their colonel, in conse- 
quence of which these savage warriors fell back 
upon Landsberg, burning all the villages in their 
way and blowing up all the bridges. We need 
not here expatiate on the strength of Landsberg, 
long famed for the manufacture of iron culverins; 
or the mixture of boldness and stratagem—the 
crossing a deep ditch on planks and the taking o! 
the strongest redoubt—which induced Colonel 
Gratz to capitulate, and leave the town with drums 
beating and colours displayed, and accompanied 
by not less than 2000 female camp-followers, 
reference to whom we fully subscribe to the resumé 
of the Swedish Intelligencer : “'Thus wasa goodly 
towne and a strong most basely given vpe by 4 
companie of cullions.” ; 

Then, again, the battle-field of Leipzig! which 
has since been drenched with the offal of many othet 
butcheries, but which had its bloodiest day, as fat 
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as actual carnage went, in that year of 1631,| twenty pieces of heavy cannon. One commanded 
when Gustavus of Sweden, with 30,000 men,|the Swedish approach in a direct line, the other 
marched upon Tilly, who lay encamped on the| enfiladed the Saxons. In their rear lay a thick 
dull, monotonous plain of Leipzig, with a motley, | wood of dark trees, where Tilly proposed to rally 
grim-visaged, scarred and war-worn army of Wal- | in case of a defeat. His cuirassiers, led by Count 


loon emissaries, Spanish infantry, and Austrian 
artillery, all in all to the number of 40,000. 
Marching on from Wittenberg, the Swedish army 
came in sight of the Austrian camp, and halted 
within a mile of it, on the 6th September. They 
placed their outguard almost within the range ofa 
falconet from the enemy’s batteries, when they— 


—and indeed the whole army with them—bivon- 
acked on the bare plain in their armour, with their | right. 


swords and muskets at their sides, and with their 
haversacks for pillows. As the shades of the even- 
ing thickened over the Swedish bivouack, a dense 
fog rolled lazily along from the direction of Meis- 
sen, leaving nothing visible but the line of red 
fires which marked Tilly’s position in front of 
Leipzig. These fires dotted the slope of a gentle 
eminence south-west of Podelwitz, and extended 
nearly two miles from flank to flank. That sight 
was a fit drop-scene for the next morning's tra- 
gedy ; which scene was drawn up for action when, 
at sunrise on Wednesday, the 7th September, 1631, 
the white mists rose like a gauzy curtain from the 
mighty plain of Leipzig and Breitenfeld. As that 
curtain rose, the Swedes prepared for action, which 
they did by field-prayers, which were said in front 
of every regiment. This done, the king’s forces 
moved in good order against the Imperialists, 
whose long lines of burnished arms shone again in 
the rays of the rising sun. There was a deep 
murmur floating from one line to another, as the 
soldiers on either side blew their gun-matches, 
opened their pouches, and sprung their ramrods. 

The Swedish army is thus described by Munro : 
“In the van were the Scottish regiments of Sir 
James Ramsay the Black, the Laird of Foulis, and 
Sir John Hamilton. Sir John Hepburn’s Green 
Scotch Brigade formed part of the reserve. As 
senior-colonel, Sir John Hepburn commanded this 
column, which consisted of three brigades. His 
own regiment carried four colours into the field 
that day. 

“ Wield-Marshal Horne, General Bannier and 
Lieutenant-General Banditzen commanded the 
cavalry ; the King-of Sweden and Baron Teuffel, 
of Ziorersdorf and Weyersburg, led the main 
body of the infantry.” 

And further we are informed by the chroniclers 
of the events of that memorable battle, that “as 
the Swedish troops took up their ground, a great 
flock of birds, which rose suddenly from among 
the long grass and furrows of the fields, and flew 
towards Tilly’s lines, was viewed by each army as 
an omen of victory.” 

Tilly’s position was extremely strong. His 
troops were drawn up in close columns, according 
to the ancient mode; one flank rested on Sohausen, 
the other on Lindenthal, two miles distant. He 
commanded the centre himself ; Count Fiirstenberg 
commanded the right wing, and Count Pappenheim 
the left. His Walloons were intrenched behind a 


rampart flanked by two batteries, mounting each 





SS 





Fiirstenberg, were sheathed in complete suits of 
armour, under which they wore coats of buff and 
leather. Among these were the gaudy Italian, 
cavalry and Crothenberg’s horse, the flower of 
the Empire. These horse occupied the wings, 
the infantry the centre. Renconi’s regiment was 
on the extreme left of Tilly: a heavily mailed 
regiment of Reformadoes occupied the extreme 


As the two armies approached still nearer, the 
battle-ery of each rang through the air. “ Gott mit 
uns!” cried the Swedes; “ Sancta Maria!” shouted 
the Imperialists. 

And at this juncture the vanguard of the Scots, 
which had crossed the Lober rivulet, were furi- 
ously charged by a detachment of Pappenheim 
cnirassiers, whom they repelled, by dint of pike 
and musket, and compelled to fall back on their 
main body. As the Pappenheimers retreated 
through the village of Podelwitz, they set fire to 
it, and the crash of the burning and falling houses 
was mingled with the cannonade which now com- 
menced, and which lasted two hours and a half. 
At the end of that time, when the space between 
the two armies was completely filled with a dense 
white smoke, a long line of steel was seen to glitter 
in front of the Swedish lines, and a strong column 
of Pappenheimers, with banners uplifted, sword 
brandished and helmet closed, poured like light- 
ning into the field upon the Swedish and Finland 
cavalry, who, unshaken, received the shock and 
steadily repelled it. Again the Pappenheimers 
charged, and again they were repulsed, and driven 
upon the Saxon troops on the Swedish left, whom, 
after a hard contest, they dislodged and drove 
pell-mell across the plain. Foremost in the flight 
was the cowardly Elector of Saxony, who, hurry- 
ing from the field, sped on and rode ten miles 
without drawing bridle. 

Of the Scottish officers vast numbers were slain, 
for the high plumes in their helmets made them 
conspicuous marks for the long swords of the 
Pappenheimers, who hewed them down on every 
side with yells of fierce delight and loud shouts 
of, “Victoria! Victoria!’ “Follow! follow !” 
when, on a sudden, in the midst of this trium- 
phant career, they were checked by the sharp, 
quick discharge of musketry and the loud roll of 
the old Scots march. Sir John Hepburn came 
up with his men drawn up six deep, and as they 
advanced they fired, the three front ranks kneel- 
ing and the three rear standing upright, but all 
firing together and pouring so much lead among 
the formidable Pappenheimers that their ranks 
were broken; and then on came the Swedish 
horse, scouring the field and scattering and felling 
the Pappenheimers in all directions. 

Into the confusion of this rout rode the King of 
Sweden to seek succour from Hepburn and 
tection for his left flank, which the flight of the 


Saxons had exposed. The king gave his orders, 
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and Sir John, calling out to the brigades of horse; sented an awful sight. Five Imperialist field- 
on his right and left flank to ‘“‘ Wheel, form column | officers, Lerma, Fiirstenberg, Holstein, Schomberg, 
of squadrons, advance to. the charge!” placed him-| Gonzaga, and seven thousand soldiers lay dead on 
self at the head of his own brigade, and, supported , the field. In some places the corpses lay piled 
by half of Vitzdam’s corps, he marched them from | over each other chin deep, bleeding bodies and 
the rear of the centre to the left flank, where he | open gushing wounds mingled with rent and bloody 
was met by the Imperialists, led by the formidable “armour, torn standards, dismounted cannon, broken 

tilly, who rode in front of his lines dressed in| drumsand dying horses. Great bonfires were made 
his green doublet and conspicuous by his high | of the broken waggons and tumbrils, and the shat- 
pointed hat with the red feather. ‘tered stockades and pikes which strewed the 

That small shrunken man with the livid face! field. ‘The red glow of these fires, as they blazed 
and the piercing hawk’s eye was met by Sir John! on the plains of Leipzig, glaring on the glistening 
Hepburn, who galloped along in full armour, with | mail and upturned faces of the dead, lighted the Im- 
laurel in his helmet, sword in hand, on a charger | perialists on their flight towards the Weser. Few 
which outshone all the horses in the field by the of these fugitives escaped : for all night the vast 
splendour of his trappings. And behind Hepburn | plain rang withthe reports of the petronels and pisto- 
came the Scots in dense columns, with the pike- | lettes of the pursuing dragoons, andthe alarum-bells 
meu in front, while behind them were three ranks| of the villages tolled incessantly. All the peasants 
stooping and three erect, giving thus six volleys! were up and in arms to take summary revenge on 
at once from the face of their squares, and pouring | the wounded and weary Imperialists who came in 
in their shot over each others helmets like a hail-| their way. And Tilly, the grey-haired soldier 
storm, mowing down the shrinking enemy even as ‘and priest, thrice wounded, in a frenzy of fear and 
grass is mown by the scythe; and so they swept) shame at the rout of his veterans, fled from the 
on, until so close to the Austrians that the very | field which was won by the valour of the “ invin- 
colour of their eyes was visible, when Hepburn! cible Scots.” These Scots, who made such sad 
gave the last command: ‘“ Forward pikes !” /havoe with Tilly’s glory, took his life also; for 

The pikes were levelled ; the musketeers clubbed | when he met them again on the banks of the Lech, 
their muskets, and, with a loud cheer and the crash | they shot off his leg and drove him to Ingolstadt, 
of broken helmets and skulls, Hepburn’s, Lumsden’s | where he died of his wound. 
and Lord Reay’s regiments, each led by its colonel, | How Sir John Hepburn and his Scots stormed 
burst through the columns of Tilly, driving them) Marienburg and the Sconce on the Rhine, how 
back in irredeemable confusion and with frightful! they defended Oxenford, how Sir John quarrelled 
slaughter. Lord Reay’s Highlanders were the) with the King of Sweden, and, in spite of his oath 
first to break through; and Munro on the right! never again to unsheath his sword for that “ un- 
wing stormed the trenches against the Walloons, grateful prince,” how he did good service at Alten- 
took the breastwork, captured the cannon and burg and Alta Feste, how he took service in France, 
killed the gunners and their guards. Nor could) and how he fell, sword in hand, as he was leading 
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any of the Imperialists have escaped the slaughter 
of that day but for the smoke and dust, which 
favoured their flight. Munro says: 


“We were as in a dark cloud, not seeing half, 


our actions, much less discerning either the way of | 
Where- | 


our enemies or the rest of our brigades. 
upon, having a drummer by me, I caused him to 
beat the Scots march till it cleared up, which re- 
collected our friends unto us.” 

In the evening, the battle-plain of Leipzig pre- 
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his Scots against the rampart of the town of Zabern ; 
all this, and more, high eulogies paid to his me- 
mory by German, Swedish, and French chroniclers, 
we might recount here; and if we refrain it Is 
for want of space, not for want of will. ‘Those 
who would follow Sir John Hepburn on his glo- 
rious career, will find an inexhaustible treasure of 
amusement and sound antiquarian lore in Mr. 
Grant's book, which is the best of its kind that it 
has ever been our good fortune to meet with. 





WAY IN THE WORLD. 


BY A WORKING-MAN, 


SECTION X.—I RETURN AGAIN TO TYPES—A SCHOOLMASTER WANTED—I GET A SITUATION AND A WIFE. 


I rackep Ellen and the doctor and his lady, toge- | 


ther with a hundred of his volumes of divinity, 
which he had taken the opportunity of his visit to 
town to get substantially bound, into the Old 
Company’s coach one cold starlight morning ; and 
as the heavy vehicle rolled off westward, I returned 
to my lodgings and made up my knapsack before 
it was vet light, and sat down in a melancholy mood 
to wait for the starting of the short stage which 
was to carry me back tothe school. I took leave of 


B—— and his family at the early breakfast; my 
host, as he shook me heartily by the hand, assuring 
me that he should come down to the school some 
day, and find me out when I least expected it. 

It was now near the end of the month, and I 
found most of the boys re-assembled at my return. 
By the first of February the numbers were com- 
plete, some new boys having filled up the ranks 
of those who had finally left. Several of these 
were almost grown men, whose education 
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been deferred for want of means or opportunity ; 
and their influence had a bad effect, especially 
upon the elder boys, who began to ape the airs 
and pretensions of the new-comers, and to repudiate 
the obligations of obedience and established rule. 
It soon became evident that the whole school 
considered tle compact, whatever it was, which 
they had made with the head-master at the bar- 
ring-out as virtually at an end. They were more 
unruly and troublesome than ever; and the good- 
natured governor soon found it necessary to direct 
the constant attendance of the whole force of 
ushers and under-masters in the play-ground when 
the classes were dismissed. In addition to these 
grievances, [ was docked of one of my two hours 
in the forenoon, in order to assist in shoving a 
small class of the new-comers over the asses’ 
bridge, to qualify them for joining their more ad- 
vanced comrades. 

I had now literally not a moment of time at my 
command from five in the morning to nearly ten 
at night, unless [ abstracted it furtively from hours 
of duty, or saved it from the single hour in the 
forenoon after washing, dressing and shaving. My 
colleagues as well as myself rebelled against the 


the principal failed to modify. We should have 
broken out into open mutiny had we been the 
subjects of rigorous supervision—but as that was 
very lax, we could evade much that was preposte- 
rously required of us, and relieve each other in 
some small degree by acting together in concert. 
Still we were all discontented, and weary with a 
never-ending routine of duty which brought no 
satisfaction in the performance, but increasing 
complaints instead. Quarrelling, fighting, riots 
and pitched battles were more frequent than ever. 
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morning ablutions, and prevent riots and fighting. 
He gave me a long jobation, to arovse me to the 
performance of an impossible task. I told him I 
should prefer resigning it unless it were reduced 
to practicable limits—that I had too much to do, 
and could from that cause do nothing effectually. 
Ever courteous and kind, he promised to revise my 
functions, and drew up a schedule of them for my 
guidance, which left me three hours a-day uneme- 
ploved. Of course I acted on these instructions ; 


_bat that produced an explosion of wrath among 


my coadjutors, and sent each of them breathless 
with indignation to the study of the old gentleman 


for a corresponding schedule. I was recalled, and 


we were directed to submit a plan of our own. 


This was never done, and things went on as before, 


One evening in May I punished with a moderate 
caning a young varlet for letting loose a swarm of 
cockchafers, which he had collected for the purpose, 
to buzz round the old gentleman’s head as he read 
prayers under the gas-lamp. The fellow thought 
fit to roar immoderately because the head-master 
was within hearing, though on other occasions he 
never condescended to “ give tongue” as he called 
it. The old gentleman came at the ery and 


new measures, which all our representations to | beckoned me away. He lectured me, rather 


harshly for him, on the assumption of authority. 
I was nettled at his patronage of an unmitigated 
young blackguard, and retorted on the total absence 
of anything like authority anywhere on the pre- 
mises. We came to an open, though, on his part 
at least, a perfectly polite rupture. I proffered to 
leave at the conclusion of the “half,” without 
Waiting fora quarter's notice—and the proffer was 
accepted. I went to my bed that night with a 
feeling of satisfaction which I had not experienced 
before for twelve months. The prospect of re- 


These last were conducted so secretly that we did | lease from this harassing life gave me new spirits, 


not even know when the affairs came off—the 
first intimation of which would be the sudden 
apparition of black-eyes and bloody shirts in the 
ranks at prayer-time or in class. 

As spring drew on, and the days grew longer, 
matters grew worse and subordination was a thing 
unknown. The slovens could not be induced to 
wash of a morning, or the fighters to go to bed of 
anight. Bolstering became a perfect mania; and 
the only chance we had of getting the turbulent 
crew to sleep was by walking them completely off 
their feet by long and late rambles round the 
country, and bringing them home thoroughly 
fagged and weary at the hour of bed-time. I 
began to get sick of my post, and often asked 
myself why, with the means of doing otherwise, 
I submitted to lead a life of perpetual discomfort 
and drudgery. As this feeling became stronger 
my assiduity grew less; and having no prospect 
of fulfilling my duties satisfactorily, I candidly 
confess I grew careless of fulfilling them at all, 
and sailed with the stream which it was vain to 
attempt to oppose. When the warm weather came 
sickness and fever broke out, from the want of 
proper ventilation in the rooms. Many of the 


boys were moved off to the infirmary, and some 


died. ‘The head-master now became anxious, and | 
interfered personally to restore order, enforce the | street, where he knew they were busy, a 





and I now longed for the holidays as eagerly as 
did the greatest dunce in the school. 

The next day, as I was sitting at tea with my 
colleagues in the council-room, there came a thun- 
dering peal at the outer door, and an important- 
looking personage was shown in who advanced 
and seized me by the hand almost before I was 
aware that it was my old friend B——. He had 
brought down a column cut from a French news- 

aper, and would wait while it was done into 
English. He had made a holiday of the occasion, 
and tremendously overdressed himself; and really, 
what with rings on his horny fingers, emerald 
studs in his breast, frizzled hair, and a waistcoat 
of kaleidoscope pattern, eut quite a grand and 
gaudy appearance. The lads were all going out 
to cricket, and F volunteering to take charge 
of my division, I remained at home and discharged 
the commission my friend had brought. It was 
done in the course of a couple of hours, and then 
I accompanied B—— a mile or two on the roaa 
to town, and consulted with him as to the next 
step I should take. He told me I might “ent 
grass” on the paper if I chose, and he would take 
care I should not starve, and that I should have 
full employment on the first vacancy ; bat he said 
I might perhaps do better by applying at Stamford- 
nd some of 
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them writing “audacious bills, the like of which was 
never known afore.” B—— paid me handsomely 
for my translation, and promised to keep on the 
look-out, and to let me know if anything worth 
having turned up. 

Just before the Midsummer vacation the annual 
examination of the pupils took place. It happened 
unfortunately that the wretched discipline was too 
apparent to escape the notice of the visitors. ‘The 
progress of the pupils was considered creditable 
in all respects but one. ‘There were good Grecians, 
Romans and mathematicians among the boys; but 
they were wild as colts, and there was no deference 
to authority, which, indeed, they had never been 
taught to respect. ‘The French classes did not 
come under review, so that the eccentric system of 
Plugger escaped remark; but the management of 
the school became the subject of a searching in- 
vestigation by the Council, at the instigation of the 
patrons who attended the examination, and the 
result was that the indulgent Pelican saw himself 
compelled to tender his resignation, which was 





accepted, and he resigned on the following Christ- 
mas after my departure. He was testimonialised 
by the boys, who presented him with a handsome 
silver salver, graced with a laudatory Latin ine | 
scription, in gratitude for the identical course of | 
management which had rendered his dismissal 
linperative. 

I had no sooner pocketed the cheque for my 
quarter's salary than I turned my face towards 
Westininster, where, engaging a lodging in the 
shadow of the Abbey, I took up my abode, and 
set forth, the day after my return, in search of 
employment. I had mastered German enough to 
read most of the poets, and any narrative prose 
work ; and [ thought, before applying for English 
work, 1 would see ‘whether my Trench, Latin, 
Italian and German might not be worth a few 
shillings a week in the market, and so be made 
substantially useful. With this notion in my 
head, I called at an office in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Strand, where works in all 
tongues, especially bibles, were constantly in course 
of execution. I reqnested to speak with the prin- 
cipal, and, after some time, he came forth from a 
very dirty closet, and demanded my business. 
When he understood that I was a compositor seek- 
ing employment, he scowled upon me with a pair 
of leaden eyes like a couple of bullets stuck into a 
dab of yellow mud, and fiercely inquired why the 
devil I'troubled him? W hy did I not ask for the 
overseer? I answered that I had some small 
skill in languages, and that I was desirous of 
turning it to account, and that I conceived 
that he would be the better judge of my qua- 
lifications. 

“Oh! that’s it, is it? Well, what the devil are 
your qualifications? Come, out with them, don't 
keep me waiting here all day! B——t you! what 
do you know ?” 

1 mentioned French. 





“French!” said this wholesale printer of Bibles, 
“qd French! You don’t call that anything 
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linguam, every devil of us. French is no recom. 
meidation here, I assure you.” 

I told him I read Latin. 

“Latin, eh? We do no Latin here, and we 
should be very little better for you, I fancy, if we 
did. What's the Latin for frisket ?” 

I told him I did not know. 

‘‘T thought not! <A devilish fine Latin scholar 
you are! D n meif I think you know what a 
frisket is! What else do you pretend to ?” 

I answered that I read Italian and German. 

“ Italian and German, eh? Iam bound you do! 
—and Spanish to boot, of course !” 

“No, L did not say Spanish.” 

“ More fool you! Tis as easy to say Spanish as 
not. I'll warrant that all the German there is in 
you came out of a German s sausage. What else ?” 

I replied, “ Nothing else.” 

“Then,” said he, “you are of no use here. If 
you were well up in the Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, 
or even in the ‘Tamul or Bengali, confound you! 
you might be of some service, and I w ouldn't 
mind giving you three-and- -thirty a-week as a 
reader. There! cut your d n stick, and don't 
come here boring me again with your b d 
French flummery and Spanish liquorice !” 

With that, this externally and intrinsically dirty 
beast turned on his heel and vanished into his con- 
genial den. I was in no humour to waste any of 
my small stock of politeness upon such a specimen 
of the brute, and 1 walked silently down the dark 
staircase with something like a feeling of gratifi- 
cation, arising from the consciousness that it was 
not inthe power of Fate to transform me into any- 
thing so disgustingly contemptible as the wretch 
who had given me such a reception. 

This adventure, to use a common but not very 
elegant phrase, completely took the conceit out of 
me, and taught me how small is the real value of 
philological studies to a practical printer. I made 
up my mind, once for all, to pique myself no more 
on any thing of the sort, and resolved to keep my 
private studies in the back-ground, and to pursue 
them quietly for the sake of the enjoyment they 
afforded. Recollecting B——’s advice, I turned 
my steps towards Duke-street, Stamford-street, and 
made application to one of the overseers for 4 
frame. After what I had just gone through, I 
thought the civil questioning of Mr. V—— the 
perfection of politeness. I was engaged imme- 
diately, and informed that I was to commence 
operations at once. In half an hour I had fetched 
my implements of labour from my lodgings, and, 
following the overseer into an enormously long 
and narrow room which bore the name, and in 
no small degree resembled the locality, of “the 
quarter-deck,” one end being raised like the poop 
of a vessel of war, I was set to work directly upon 
the columns of the “ Encyclopaedia Metropolitana.” 
This was a species of labour which required a 
good deal of fagging perseverance to yield the 
average “stab” wages; but in the course of 4 
month I was transferred to another companionship 











2” }employed on Government work sent from the 


adding, in language which cannot be printed in his |“ Stationery-office, upon which I did much better. 


own broad Englis _.* 


Nos crepitamus Gallicam | This printing-office was the greatest in extent, 
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and, considering its size, the best managed that I 
had seen in England. A little army of workmen 
were continually employed, and yet anything ap- 
proaching to confusion was rarely seen. An im- 
mense amount of work was got through weekly. 
In a large building in the centre of the court- 
yard above a score of machines were grinding 
away from morning to night, and frequently all 
night long. At any hour of the day, the portly 
figure of the stalwart proprietor might be seen 
moving hither and thither, wherever a master’s eye 
was most required, while two sons, each in control 
of a large department, superintended, conjointly 
with the overseers, the movements of the vast 
machine. The type was cast on the premises, and 
the nuisance of standing still for want of material 
wasathing unknown. Here I wrought for several 
months, early and late, and, during a good portion 
of the summer, on Sundays as well as other days. 
Papers on the subject of the Post-office kept us 
going night and day. The total eclipse of the 
sun, which came off one Sunday afternoon, was 
not allowed to interrupt us for more than ten 
minutes ; and it was voted an astronomical “take in” 


because it did not necessitate the lighting of candles. | 


[ was very well satisfied with my position, and 
indeed had not much time for grumbling; but 
there was an envious spirit at work among a large 
section of the men. <A favoured companionship, 
located in a room rather appropriately cailed “ The 
Treasury,” were making enormous gains, earning 
continuously, it was said, ten pounds a-week per 
man, through the profitable nature of the work 
and the generosity of the proprietor, who refrained 
from appropriating an advantage he might rightly 
have claimed, and allowed his workmen to reap 
the benefit of a species of labour unprecedentedly 
lucrative. The good-natured principal was assailed 
with anonymous letters from parties who fancied 
themselves aggrieved because they had not a share 
of the coveted gains, though it was a fact which 
could not be denied that the best workmen were 
those who were reaping the extraordinary harvest. 
Ultimately, though not until some time after the 
period of which I write, this captious spirit led to 
the reform of the grievance which had given rise 
to it; but it was reformed in a mode which, what- 
ever satisfaction it may have afforded to the 
grumblers, yielded them no profit. The mode of 
payment by piece-work was abolished in the Trea- 
sury companionship, and the men, paid for their 
time at so much a-week, retained the same descrip- 
tion of work, the abnormal profits of which went 
to the proprietors. 

I remained pretty constantly employed during 
the whole of the winter of 1885—6, and my health 
suffered some rude shocks from the alternations of 
heat and cold, consequent upon the absence of fires 
at a season when the neighbouring ‘Thames was 
almost blocked with ice—contrasted with the sud- 
den and overwhelming rush of steam into the 
pipes which warmed the rooms whenever it was 
convenient for the surly old stoker, who made his 
bed on the top of the boiler, to turn it on. As the 
spring came on the work slackened materially, and 
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I was expecting to be discharged, I was trans- 
ferred tb another room, and placed in a better posi- 
tion than I had yet occupied. I had made up my 
mind to get married in the course of this year, and 
looking upon the unexpected improvement in my 
prospects as an evidence of the permanency of my 
present post, [ began the usual preliminary pro- 
cess of persons about'to marry. I hired part of a 
smal], neat, new house in the neighbourhood of the 
office, and set about furnishing it by degrees as 
substantially as the state of my funds would allow. 
By the middle of May I had spent about fourscore 
pounds in lining my nest, in which I passed all 
my leisure-hours, strumming upona tolerable piano, 
for which I had exchanged a ten-pound note, and 
anticipating the wished-for arrival of her who was 
to transform my first-floor and kitchen into a para- 
dise. One morning, however, my harmonious 
practice and celestial anticipations were suddenly 
put toa violent death by a command from the 
overseer to abandon my present post in favour ofa 
youth thrust headlong into the house by a cele- 
brated man of science who had a volume to be 
printed, upon the back of which he had mounted 
his protégé, a needy relation, as a rider. ‘The pa- 
tronage which esconced a poor relative in an office 
for which he was but indifferently qualified, de- 
prived me of remunerative employment at a mo- 
ment when all my happiness depended upon its 
continuance. I was transferred suddenly and 
without ceremony to a companionship half em- 
ployed upon the Tract Society's works, the pious 
paragraphs of which appeared to me the perfection 
of canting rubbish, for no other reason that I am 
aware of than because it was impossible to earn a 
fair day's wages by composing them. Mr. V—— 
kindly informed me, that if I could meet with any- 
thing better I might accept it at a moment’s notice ; 
and accordingly I began to look out in all direc- 
tions, and to bestir myself in the inquiry with an 
activity proof against rebuff. 

I made a call upon Parson Smart, whom I found 
suffering from serious and alarming symptoms and 
spitting of blood, and altogether changed in mar- 
ner and character from his former self. He still 
wrought languidly at his frame, but had received 
notice, which was not to be mistaken, he said, to 
“put his house in order.’ His rattling volubility 
was changed for an ominous and brooding silence, 
broken only by heavy and involuntary sighs. He 
promised to make inquiries on my behalf, and 
hoped that he should have the satisfaction of serving 
me. He put a worn copy of Beza's Testament 
into my hand at parting, and bade me read it 
sometimes, and think of him as kindly as I could 
when he was gone. My spirits, already depressed, 
were not improved by the change which had come 
over the poor parson, who, it was but too plain, 
would soon cease from his labours. The same 
afternoon I obtained temporary employment at 
the printing-office of the Literary Gazette, where, 
however, I remained but a few days, returning 
again to Duke-street when the job I had been en- 
gaged upon was finished. On returning home one 
evening, I found a note from poor Smart, wpe 


a good many of the hands withdrew; but just as | an advertisement cut from that day's Times, a 
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expressing a wish that the situation it offered 
might meet my wants ; and advising me to lose no 
time in my endeavours to secure it. The adver- 
tisement was headed “ WanTeEpD, A ScHOOLMASTER,” 
and had been inserted in all the London morning 
papers of the day. By the contents of the whole 
paragraph the reader was informed that the mas- 
tership of a parish school in one of the suburban 
districts of the capital was vacant ; that the annual 
salary would average about 120/. at the lowest; 
that a good and commodious residence was attached 
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residence. It was a neat and newly-built house, 
having a third of an acre of garden-ground behind 
it, well stocked with flowers, vegetables and fruit, 
A gothic portico at the top of a flight of steps 
overshadowed the doorway, and a verdant lawn, as 
large as Temple-gardens, lay green in the sun- 
shine in front of the building. While ascending 
the stone steps which led into the school-room, the 
door of which stood wide open, I was made aware 


by the sound of voices that mine was not the first 


to the school-house, with a garden for the master’s” 


use. 


the Lancasterian system of instruction was indis-_ 


It was further stated, that a knowledge of. 


' 


pensable; that all the candidates were to attend in | 


person on a given day and hour, and were to come 
provided with testimonials of ability and good 
moral character; and it was expressly stated, that 
if competent persons attended the election would 
take place thereand then. ‘The reader will readily 


conceive that in my then position I read this an-| 


nouncement over with no small interest. Circum- 
stances had made me fully competent to undertake 
the duties required to be performed. I was tho- 


roughly familiar with the system of instruction in- | 


dicated, and my imagination speedily installed me 


in the office, with my laughing Ellen at my side ; 
and [ saw myself surrounded by fifty or a hundred 


docile boys eager for knowledge, and emulous in- 


the noble conflict by which it was to be acquired. 
‘The income of 120/. a-year was amply sufficient 


for all my wants; and I already enjoyed it in per- \ 1 
announcement had declared eligible, while others 


spective, as well as the house and garden and the 
golden leisure which the occupation of a school- 
master so circumstanced affords. I wrote that 
night to the address of the advertiser, informing 
him of my intention to become a candidate, and 
sent letters by the same post to Dr. D , and to 





my old colleagues and superiors at the grammar-_ 


school, for testimonials of character and ability. I 


resolved to do all in my power to get possession | 


of the appointment ; and pending the arrival of my 
testimonials, I proceeded to make inquiries in the 


near neighbourhood of the school, in reference as 


well to the circumstances which occasioned the 
vacancy as to the comfort and desirableness of the 
post. ‘These were all answered to my perfect 
satisfaction ; the late master had died out, after 
having held the office for twenty-five years, during 
which period it was supposed, as he had carried 
on an evening-school on his own account, that he 
had not realised much less than 250/. a-year. Some 
of the neighbours, indeed, from the fact of his 


arrival. As I stood in the entrance, rather asto- 
nished at the sight of twenty or thirty individuals 
of various ages, one of them laughingly invited me 
to walk in and secure a seat while there was yet 
room; an admonition for which there appeared no 
reason, as there was abundant sitting-room for at 
least a hundred persons. I took my seat with the 
rest, and was drawn into conversation with an in- 
telligent man upon the subject of our gathering. 
The time specified for our meeting was six o’clock, 
to which it still wanted a quarter of an hour, and 
yet more than two dozen competitors were pre- 
sent. As the critical moment approached, uumbers 
more came in, and long after the hour had struck 
new-comers seemed to rise spontaneously out of 
the ground and crowded into the long-room, until 
all available space was disagreeably crammed, and 
seats were no longer to be found. 

The group of candidates thus tumultuously as- 
sembled presented a rather motley and very varied 
picture. Some wore an aspect of maturity, and 
were plainly far beyond the age which the public 


were extremely juvenile in appearance. Some had 
evidently held hand-to-hand contests with misfor- 
tune, and been long used to grapple with adversity ; 
and others again, judging from their genteel garb 
and adornments of rings and jewellery, seemed 
already above the position to which they aspired. 
Not a few, it was clear from the palpable traces of 
intemperance in their looks, were of a scampish 
and dissipated class, to whom anything like the 
observance of punctuality and order would have 
been intolerable; and one could hardly help won- 


dering what possible inducement could have led 


‘them thither. 


Here and there a melancholy indi- 


vidual, with integuments worn threadbare and in 


the last stage of presentable decency, sought to 
shelter himself from the general gaze by crouching 
on his seat and drooping his head upon his folded 
arms. Several, probably abashed by the presence 
of numbers, produced books from their pockets, 


and either were or affected to be so absorbed in 


having portioned off several daughters very libe- | 


rally, estimated his income at much more, taking 


into account certain annual bonuses which some of | 


the parents, well to do in the world, made a prac- 
tice of presenting at Christmas-time. 


Well furnished 


wishes on the part of the givers, in a series of docu- 
ments which swelled my pocket-book almost to 
bursting, I mounted an omnibus in the afternoon 
of the appointed day, a full hour before the speci- 
fied time, and in forty minutes was set down within 
a few hundred yards of the domicile which I 
most devoutly hoped was to become my future, 


with testimonials and good | 





their contents as to be insensible to the increasing 
noise and tumult around them. One, a youthful 
Irishman, with no demonstration of a shirt, and 4 
hat which, though half the rim was wanting, he 
wore jauntily over his sandy locks, read in a loud 
whisper from a few tattered leaves of a Minellius’s 
Horace, any part of which, I felt assured, he was 
prepared to construe categorically, if put upon his 
mettle. All, strangers to each other, wore at first 
an air of restraint and embarrassment, which some 
of them, however, shook off with surprising fact 
cility, and by degrees the hum of conversation 
grew louder and louder. 
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Having thrown open all the windows for the 
sake of air, we awaited with tolerable patience 
the arrival of the party who were to make the 
election. It was a fine summer's evening, and the 
declining sun shone pleasantly upon our faces. A 
few favourite and venerable jokes were bandied 
about the room, and not a little slang emanated 
from time to time from a group of rather seedy 
specimens who had congregated near the staircase 
which led up to the board-room where our fate 
was to bedetermined. Among these was one par- 
ticularly talkative and elate, who gratuitously en- 
lightened all around him on the subject of the 
election, and their probable chances, which he un- 
ceremoniously declared to be nil. His vaticinations 
were voted an annoyance by some of the more 
mature, and he was civilly requested “to keep 
himself to himself.” “TI shall keep more to myself 
than you expect, old fellow,’’ he replied. “In the 
mean time, as this is but a dry job, I'm blessed if 
I don’t send for a pot of heavy, if you like to go 
halves, or I'll toss you for the Joey.” With that, 
hailing a boy from the window, he despatched 
him to the ’s Head for a pot of stout, which 
the landlord was to score up to his old customer, 
whom for the nonce I shall denominate Mr. Ben- 
jamin Boggle. 

Meanwhile time passed on—seven o'clock struck, 
and then eight, and not a soul present save the 
candidates. Weary with waiting, and perhaps 
hopeless of success from the number of competitors, 
many now took their leave, and before the electors 
came, which was not until half-past eight o'clock, 
and the last rays of the sun had disappeared, not 
above half of the original number remained. The 
adjudicators, who at length, preceded by the parish 
beadle, arrived upon the spot, consisted of seven 
or eight middle-aged burgess-looking individuals, 
and a young man in ecclesiastical garb, the curate 
of the parish. ‘They were headed by an elderly 
personage of forbidding and stolid aspect, who had 
plainly left his good temper, if he had any, at 
home, as being of no use on the present occasion. 
Grumbling audibly, as if offended at our numbers, 
he led the way upstairs, bestowing just a nod of 
recognition upon Mr. Boggle as he passed him at 
the stair-foot.. The committee, as they called 
themselves, made a factotum of the beadle, who 
for that night at least had no sinecure. As it was 
discovered that the room up-stairs was not large 
enough to contain us all, we were requested to 
send up our testimonials for examination: the 
beadle came round and collected them in a large 
basket, and we remained below during their 
perusal. By this time we were in complete dark- 
ness, and much clamour was raised for a light, 
which was accorded after half-an-hour’s outery—a 
single tallow candle being mounted against the 
wall. A long and weary interval was now passed 
in extreme discomfort and dissatisfaction, from 
which many were fain to escape by flight, leaving 
their testimonials behind them. I and my ac- 
quaintance of the hour, having nothing better to 
do, were, however, resolved upon seeing the matter 
out, last as long as it might. At length, at near 
half-past ten at night, the beadle proclaimed from 
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the stair-head that “ Hall the trustymenials was so 
satisfactory the boord couldn't make no chice, and 
tharfore them gemmen as was present an’ had no 
‘bjection to go under a zamination was invited to 
come forrad at once in the boord-room.” There 
was immediately a general rush to the staircase, 
and as we were by this time reduced to about a 
third of our original number, we al! managed to 
squeeze into the chamber. But here a new diffi- 
culty arose ; there was not at the table room for 
more than half of us. The leader, whom we now 
knew to be the churchwarden, suggested that we 
should be examined in two parties, and the divi- 
sion was made as we stood, all on the right hand 
of the speaker taking their seats at the table where 
abundant writing-materials were provided, and the 
rest waiting for a separate turn. From the con- 
versation of the party at the head of the table, who 
were all parish functionaries of one sort or other, 
it was plain that a more incompetent set of judges 
upon such a matter as that in hand could hardly 
be found; but the curate was a host in himself, and 
really applied to the business with earnestness. 
The questions which we had to answer all bore 
upon moral or theological subjects, and had been 
prepared with perhaps too severe a judgment. I 
had accidentally seated myself next to Mr. Boggle, 
whose proficiency in slang, in which he was a mar- 
vellous adept, made me curious to ascertain what 
might be his theological notions. If I was intent 
on watching him he fully returned the compliment, 
for I found him copying in a bouncing hand every 
word I wrote in answer to the first question—an 
attempt at fraud which I baffled by writing rapidly, 
and suddenly turning over the leaf. ‘The second 
question was “ What is faith?” I took care, by 
writing my reply under the shield of my first leaf, 
to leave the observant Boggle to his own resources, 
and had the amusing satisfaction of seeing him 
write in answer “ Faith is belief—and the Belief 
is ‘I believe in God the Father,’ &c. &c. to the 
end of the creed as it stands in the Church of Eng- 
land Catechism.” A subsequent question demanded 
an explanation of the phrase “ All dangers ghostly 
and bodily.” Mr. Boggle was a devout believer 
in ghosts and goblins, and he piously expressed a 
prayer against all bogies, phantoms and apparitions 
as the deadly enemies of his salvation. 

It was a curious and not uninteresting sight, that 
midnight assemblage. The curate sat smiling en- 
couragingly by the side of the burly churchwarden, 
while his compeers, the parish functionaries, were 
fast dropping off to sleep, and giving sonorous 
tokens of their happy oblivion of all that was 
going on. Some hard-headed competitors, rub- 
bing their skulls and knitting their brows, now 
and then jotted down a word or two, and then 
turned their eyes to the ceiling for inspiration. 
Others, scribbling away as if for dear life, seemed 
resolved that quantity at least should not be want- 
ing to their argument. At the back of each one 
stood another anxious ex t in solemn silence, 
anticipating with exultation or dread, as it might 
be, the same difficult ordeal. 

When we had written replies to about half-a- 
dozen questions, a ceremony that occupied very 
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nearly an hour, we were requested to sign and 
forward to the head of the table all our manu- 
scripts, and vacate our seats for the remaining 
candidates. It was strange, however, that the 
same questions were not propounded to the second 
batch, and complaints were preferred on this ac- 
count from some of the first party, because, as they 
alleged, it would be impossible to arrive at an 
equitable judgment unless all were subjected to 
the same test. ‘These complaints were overruled 
on the ground that as the candidates last examined 
had heard the questions already put, and had, 
perhaps, seen some of our replies, they would be 
much more likely to improve upon them than to 
give superior replies impromptu to new questions. 
New questions were therefore submitted to the 
new examinees, who got through their business in 
about the same time, or rather less than an hour. 
During this lagging hour I had the honour of Mr. 
Boggle’s conversation, and he assured me that he, 
and none other, would be the person chosen, as I 
should see if I were fool enough to stand it out. 
When the second party sat down the curate warned 
them not to be so long about their replies as their 
predecessors had been, and assured them that what 
was sought was merely evidence that they could 
return intelligent answers to the questions pro- 
pounded, and that brevity would carry it in pre- 
ference to diffuseness. His representations were 
to no purpose ; the few who had anything to reply 
were resolved to answer at the fullest length, 
while others, as in the former instance, wrote little 
or nothing. Before they had finished, the curate, 
looking at his watch, regretted that he could stay 
no longer, and took his departure. The church- 
warden put the few remaining questions from the 
list, and recommended despatch, “as there had 
been a great deal too much bother about the busi- 
ness already.” When the whole of the manuscripts 
were completed and delivered to the churchwarden, 
who by this time had joined his companions in a 
refreshing nap, the synod were waked up by the 
beadle, and we were all desired to withdraw 
again to the school-room, and there await the 
result of their deliberations, Before complying 
with this desire, one of the candidates requested 
to be heard for a few moments in support 
of what he considered an especial claim to be 
preferred before others. As his request was 
not denied, he proceeded to state that he had 
filled a similar and more responsible position 
for many years; that he had been in the habit 
for a long time of lecturing on scientific topics, 
and had a course of lectures then in progress ; and 
that, in addition to his regular duties, he would, 
should they appoint him, pledge himself to give 
periodical elementary lectures in the school-room 
for the benefit of the pupils, their relatives and 
friends. This speaker was followed by another 
who had lived long on the continent, spoke the 
German and French languages well, and offered to 
add to the usual curriculum instruction in those 
tongues, at the option of the children’s parents. 
He, again, was succeeded by a third, of musical 
pretensions, who proposed, if they would elect 
him, to put upa capital church-organ in the school- 








| room, and impart to such of the pupils as had ears 


and voices regular instruction in psalmody and 
chorus-singing; and he talked learnedly and at 
some length on the humanising effects of music on 
the popular character. The lofty pretensions of 
these three were angrily resented by a fourth ora- 
tor, who, mounting upon a stool, pionsly thanked 
heaven that he neither lectured, jabbered French, 
nor fiddled, which he begged the committee to 
believe waz perfectly true “ upon his honour,” but 
that he knew what it was most desirable that the 
children should learn, and how to teach it them, 
as his testimonials would certify. ‘This sarcasm 
put an end to further tempting displays of the sort, 
which might else have detained the meeting much 
longer; and we all adjourned, not without some 
wrangling and ill-humour, to the school-room 
below. 

Our numbers were now reduced by repeated 
desertions (for several had slipped away during 
the examination) to about thirty, and a more hun- 
gry, thirsty, angry and discontented crew it was 
never my misfortune to witness; always excepting 
Mr. Boggle, who, solacing himself with a hunch 
of cold beef and bread, washed down with a second 
pot of stout, seemed in excellent spirits and temper. 
H[e could not, indeed, contain his satisfaction, and 
broadly told us all that what he had before hinted 
we should find true; namely, that he was the lucky 
individual—* the identical flute” destined to “lea- 
ther the lads of the parish” in that identical room. 
“And good reason, too,” said he; “ old Bundle, the 
churchwarden, is my father-in-law, and I’ve got 
four kids and another on the stocks, and devil a 
bob I’ve earned this four months.” He added, for 
our further delectation, “I'm the only fellow in 
the parish what has put up for it, and I've can- 
vassed every rate-payer, and got more than half 
the votes promised me already.” “ What have 
votes to do with it?’ asked one, “the advertise- 
ment stated that the election would be made here 
to-night; I don't understand you,” “Then I'll 
put you up to snuff: the election will be made 
to-night, but it will be the election of six or seven 
as will be allowed to canvas the parish, and I don't 
care which of you it is; I've got my circ’lars all 
ready, printed, sealed and directed, and shall lug 
in most of the votes, I reckon, before to-morrow 
night.” These extraordinary tidings were received 
with nota little indignation, the expression of which 
mightily amused Mr. Boggle, who drank to the 
luck of the disappointed candidates, and expressed 
a hope that they would all “go in and win’ ano- 
ther time; he had no objection, so long as they 
did not stand in his way. Several more now took 
their departure, some with loud expressions of 
contempt and anger, and by the time the beadle 
made his appearance at the top of the stairs, with 
the list of persons who, as Boggle had predicted, 
were to be allowed to compete for the situation, 
we numbered hardly a score. The beadle having 
bawled out, “Them gemmen whose names I’m & 
goin’ for to call over is invited upstairs, and them 
as don't hear their names mentioned is declined,” 
proceeded to read the list. It consisted but of 
eight persons, among whom were numbered my- 
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self and my acquaintance of the night, and of 
course the confident Boggle. We all obeyed the 
summons, and ascended the stairs perfectly well 
prepared for what was to follow. Mr. Bundle, with 
great pomposity, informed us that we had been 
selected by the committee for the excellence of the 
replies we had furnished to the questions proposed, 
and added that we might all proceed at our ear- 
liest convenience to canvas the parishioners; that 
a list of the rate-payers would be hung‘up in the 
school-room on the morrow, and that the choice 
would, of course, fall upon him who should obtain 
the greatest number of votes. his address was 
not received with half the complacency with 
which it was delivered. A number of voices be- 
gan to protest at once against the measure, and to 
insist upon the terms of the advertisement being 
literally fulfilled. One, bolder than the rest, de- 
nounced the whole conduct of the affair as an 
infamous deception, and demanded that the replies 
of Mr. Boggle to the questions propounded should 
be read aloud for the satisfaction of those whom 


he was declared to have excelled. This was a’ 
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have appeared in the list of eligible competitors 
had the curate remained in the room until that was 
drawn up. “Perhaps not,” said he ; “I saw the 
curate throw down his manuscript with a gesture 
of dislike. But that is nothing; he would have 
canvassed the parish for all that under the aus- 
pices of his father-in-law, who has too much in- 
fluence in the place to be easily withstood, and, 
being first in the field, he would have carried the 
day.” “It appears to me,” I remarked, “that 
the business of the night was purposely delayed, 
and protracted, perhaps, for more reasons than 
one. It might be desirable to get rid of half the 
applicants, as well as to weary out the curate, who 
could hardly be supposed favourable to the election 
of Mr. Boggle.” This my companion thought very 
probable, but questioned whether, had the curate 
stayed, he could have prevented the ultimatum 
| which had been arrived at, and which, it was plain 
enough, it was the determination of the eapient 
synod, the partisans of the churchwarden, to bring 
about. 

It was broad daylight when I got to bed that 








contingency to which that sagacious personage had | morning, and being much fatigued with the haras- 
never given a thought, and it staggered him not, sing business I had gone through, the long fast- 
a little; but his natural impudence befriended | ing and the two hours’ walk homewards, I did 


him, and he demanded in turn that the whole of 
his rivals’ performances should be read as well. 
The old churchwarden, however, knew the game 
he played, and said he should permit nothing of 
the kind—* did they want him to go through the 
whole precious business over again? he had 
had enough of it for one bout. If any gentleman 
was discontented he was at liberty to withdraw.” 
This was adding fuel to the fire; the noise and 
confusion increased until at one moment I posi- 
tively thought it was coming to a fight; but such 
a climax was luckily spared us, disgust predomi- 
nating over anger in the bosoms of most of us. 
‘Threats of inquiry and public denunciation on the 
part of some of the defrauded and disappointed 
competitors were met by ascornful laugh from the 
cominittee, in which he who might now be consi- 
dered the successful candidate heartily joined. At 
the command of old Bundle the beadle now began 
putting out the lights ; the committee took uncere- 
monious leave by a private door, and in thorough 
disgust at the unprincipled transactions of the 
night we found our way into the streets at about 
tivo o'clock in the morning. 

Having more than five miles to walk, for there 
was no conveyance to be found at that hour, I was 
glad of the companionship of my intelligent ac- 


quaintanee, who certainly had the best title among 


all the competitors to the vacant post. I found he 
was much less surprised at the events of the night, 
and bore the disappointment with infinitely more 


philosophy than I could pretend to. “I place little | 


reliance upon such advertisements,” said he; “it| nearly the whole period by the study of geo- 


graphy, which he had made his hobby, and in the 


often happens that every thing is settled, as was 
the case here, before the announcement appears 1n 
the newspapers. Indeed its insertion is frequently 
but a matter of ceremony, in conformity with 
established precedent, or perhaps with the terms 
of the original endowment of the charity.” I 
asked him if he thought Ben Boggle’s name would 


not rise until after ten in the forenoon. While 
hastily despatching my late breakfast, and rumi- 
inating on the events of the last night, a stranger 
was shown into my room who had been inquiring 
‘for me long before I had risen. He was a stalwart 
countryman, little short of seventy years of age, 
clad in a cloak of primitive quaker cut, corduroy 
breeches and top-boots, with a spotted Belcher 
-neck-tye and a white hat, at least six inches in the 
_brim. I thought at first that he had made a mis- 
| take, and introduced himself to the wrong person. 
| Upon questioning him, however, it appeared that 
he had been recommended to me by some persons 
at the office of the magazine, where I was well 
known, and where he had applied to have a small 
book printed, without having, in his supreme 
ignorance of literary matters, conceived it at all 
necessary to prepare a manuscript. Ie supposed, 
in fact, that the printer would know what he 
wanted, and furnish him with it as readily as a 
tailor would with a suit, or a saddler with a har- 
ness, and was very much taken aback to find that 
che must write the book, or get it written, before 
‘the printer could have anything to do with it. 
Still he was not to be deterred from his purpose, 
‘and, at the recommendation of some of my old 
companions, he had sought me out to enlist me in 
his service. I soon gathered from his garrulons 
‘narrative that he was by profession a toll-keeper, 
that he farmed a turnpike-gate, where he had sat 
for the last five-and-forty years at the receipt of 
custom, aud that he had filled up his leisure for 











knowledge of which important science he con- 
sidered himself second to no man living or dead. 
His object in coming to town was to make known 
to the world a discovery of his own, which he had 
been twenty years in bringing to perfection, and 
which he plainly considered would confer upon 
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him an undying reputation. Having acquainted 
me with thus much, he untied a large greasy port- 
folio, and displayed to my expectant gaze what he 
termed a pertable substitute for a terrestrial globe 
in the shape of a large pasteboard card of two feet 
square, upon which the land and water of the 
earth were rather curiously mapped out in one 
circle. Starting from the centre, as the North 
Pole, the meridians of longitude were drawn 
straight in all directions to the uttermost circum- 
ference of the circle, which was supposed to repre- 
sent the South Pole. Of course the parallels of 
latitude were drawn at equal distances in circles 
round the centre, and the equator was marked by 
a darker line at the distance of half the diameter. 
The continents of Europe, Asia, and North Ame- 
rica, were cramped and huddled together in the 
narrow meridians at the centre, and all together 
scarcely filled so much space as the island of New 
Holland, or; Australia, which was necessarily 
made to crawl like a huge sea-serpent round nearly 
a third of the outer circumference. But, as the 
good man justly observed, these unfamiliar shapes, 
among which South America figured as a paral- 
lelogram, were no hindrance to the efficiency of 
his instrument, in order to the perfection of which 
he was compelled to give both hemispheres at one 
view. By means of a number of moveable indices 
turning upon a pivot in the centre, and a graduated 
margin at the circumference, also furnished with 
moveable points, together with a few other devices 
which it is not necessary to describe, he had ren- 


dered his machine available for all the purposes of | 


a terrestrial globe, the use of which he felt con- 
fident that it would ultimately supersede, to his 
world-wide renown and personal emolument. He 
showed me how any problem which could be 
worked upon a globe could be also worked, and 
with greater ease and rapidity, by the help of his 
invention, which could be manufactured at less than 
one-third of the cost of a globe of a relative size. 

Under the guidance of this strange and confi- 


dent genius, and encouraged by a retaining-fee | 


with which he qualified the commission, I set 
about the authorship of a small elementary treatise 
on geography, written for the purpose of intro- 
ducing 
notice of the public. The book, which barely 
amounted to 100 small pages, including the usual 
number of problems, and an explanation of the 
mode of solving them by means of the new machine, 
occupied me about a fortnight; and as the old 
gentleman paid me handsomely for the labour, I 
had no cause to be dissatisfied with my first feat in 
authorship. What was the result of my patron’s 
speculation is more than I can say. The instru- 
ment, ina much more simple form than that in 
which I first saw it and explained its use, is now 
to be purchased at most of the mapsellers in the 
Metropolis, and is in the hands of thousands of 
pupils in families and private schools; but the 
name of the old Essex turnpike-man, who was in- 
disputably the first inventor, and who expected to 
be immortalised by it, has given place to that of 


the all ing publisher, and already ceased to 
be a 


his “ Planisphere,” as he called it, to the | 
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This first literary attempt was followed by 
another of less fortunate issue. The old geogra- 
pher recommended me to a pretentious fellow 
| who had undertaken the sale of a part of his im- 
| pression, and who had been a lottery-office printer 

in the neighbourhood of Cheapside. This worthy 

| engaged me to get up a couple of pocket-books for 
the ensuing year, it wanting yet some weeks to 
midsummer. At least a third of their contents 
was to be original or translated matter, and each 
was to contain a score or so of charades and 
enigmas, and a set of quadrilles. I contracted to 
supply matter for both, with the exception of the 
almanack, for ten pounds, and set about the busi- 
ness with my usual industry. I translated tales 
and sketches from the German and French, pro- 
cured original papers from my old coadjutor, 
T——, who was still a “ sticker” at the grammar- 
school, tortured my dull brains in the construc- 
tion of conundrums, transformed ten popular airs 
into a couple of sets of queer quadrilles for the 
pianoforte, and in little more than three weeks 
presented my manuscripts to my employer with a 
demand for payment. He said he had made no 
stipulation for ready money, and declined paying 
anything, at least until the books had passed 
through the press. Before that consummation 
came about, he contrived to pass himself through 
the Bankruptcy Court, having first established his 
son in the business; and I, some eighteen months 
after, received from the assignees three-and-six- 
pence in the pound as the reward of my labours. 
This clever genius afterwards attained to civic 
honours, and, for aught I know to the contrary, 
enjoys them yet. 

Having despatched this commission without re- 
ceiving the sum agreed on, and having, moreover, 
a pretty strong presentiment that it was never in- 
tended to be paid, I began to renew my search for 
regular employment. It was nearly the middle 
of July when I received information from B—— 
that hands were wanted at a house well known in 
the profession as a wholesale manufactory of blue- 
books, I applied without loss of time, and for- 
tunately obtained an engagement which held 
out the prospect of permanency, and promised 
to yield an income above the averagé earnings 
of the trade. The house in which I found my- 
self located bore the stamp of antiquity and 
dirt, both to a degree perhaps unrivalled in Lon- 
don. Originally a small office, it had, through the 
active and spirited management of a progenitor 
of the present owners, enlarged its bulk by elbow- 
ing out its neighbours in various directions, and ap- 
propriating their dwellings to its own use. Thus, 
though now an extensive establishment, it was little 
better than a ruin, and had to be periodically 
surveyed and shored up with beams and timbers 
to support the monstrous weight of metal with 
which every floor was oppressed. Nearly two 
hundred men, besides the necessary supplement of 
boys, were busily employed throughoat the whole 
of the session of Parliament. Many of these were 
far advanced ia years, and had passed the whole of 
their working lives upon the premises, and had 
brought up their sons to follow the same career. 
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Considerable sums had been spent in repair of the 
frail tenement within the recollection of the 


youngest lad; but the oldest inmate, even he who. 
had never left the office for a week together for 


nearly half a century, could not certify to the out- 


lay of a single sixpence for purposes of cleanliness , 


or sanitary precaution. The ceilings were black 
as printers’ ink with the candle-smoke of two or 
three generations, and the walls, save where they 
were polished to a greasy brown by the friction of 
the shoulder, were of the same colour. The wind 
and the rain were patched out from the clattering 
easements and the rotting window-frames by inch- 
thick layers of brown paper and paste. Type of 
all descriptions, old as the building itself, or shining 
new from the foundry, was abundant as gravel ina 
gravel-pit, and seemed about as much cared for. 
Pots, pans, dishes, and cooking-utensils ground the 
face of it as it lay upon the men’s bulks, and the 
heels of the busy crowd, as they tracked their 
sinuous path through the piles of forms stacked 
together in every available space, razed the cor- 
ners of the pages nearest the ground. Everything 
like comfort, order, economy, and even decent 
workmanship, was sacrificed to the paramount ob- 
ject of despatch—the turning out the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of work in the shortest time. So 
great was the disorder consequent upon such a 
system, that, notwithstanding the plethoric abun- 
dance of materials of every sort, those wanted were 
rarely to be found at the instant they were re- 
quired ; and the most villanous shifts, in the use of 
which the men displayed an ingenuity which no- 
thing but long practice could have matured, were 
resorted to, to meet the demands of the moment. 
The result of all this was shown in the appearance 
of the work produced, which, being done for the 
Government, nobody thought of criticising, and 
which came damp from the press with the aspect 
of printing a century old, impressed by some 
supernatural agency upon the modern composition 
of gypsum, rags, and rubbish, which, under the 
name of paper, is palmed upon the Government, 
and becomes the transitory vehicle of the public 
and national records. 

I was set to work upon papers relative to the 
Poor-laws, which were then undergoing the reform 
so much needed; and though my habitnally me- 
thodical disposition revolted at our headlong mode 
of despatching business, I soon grew reconciled to 
the slovenly haste which reaped the same remu- 
neration at the week’s end as would have been 
awarded to the most careful attention. ‘The work 


was abundant, and we wrought late every night— 
and all night long two or three times in the week 
—though the men gained little or nothing by the’ 
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extra night-work, in consequence of the idleness 
which necessarily followed the next day. 

Before the session closed at the end of August, 
[ had been given to understand that I might con- 
sider my occupation permanent ; and, having con- 
certed the previous necessary measures, I availed 
myself of the opportunity, in the second week of 
September, when the whole office took their annual 


holiday and devoured their customary “weigh- 


goose,” to take my first trip by railway as far as 
Maidenhead, and starting thence by coach to Bris- 
tol, presented myself in the evening at my father’s 
house. I had been absent more than three years; 
and though, from continual correspondence with 
home, I had been made acquainted with all the 
events of the family circle, I was not prepared 
for the total change which greeted my view. I 
found the old couple alone in the snug cottage. 
Tom had married and settled five miles off two 
years before; Polly was governessing it in the 
heart of Wales; and my fair little Patty had been 
carried off by a young parson, to grace the lot of 


a poor curate’s wife in a rural village a hundred 
miles away. My parents were not at all disposed 
to join in the melancholy impression the sight of 


their solitude produced upon me; and when [ 
regretted that the family should be so broken up, 
said that I ought to regard the matter in a different 
light, as instead of growing less by loss from 


death, they had almost doubled in number since I 


parted from them. On inquiring for Ned, I found 
that he had managed the whole of my matrimonial 
preparations—had put up the banns at St. James's 
—had arranged the wedding to come off on the 
morrow—and was then off to F , in order to 
return with the bride before breakfast inthe morning, 
having first made his dispositions for a merry party. 

And a merry party there was, and no mistake 
about it. I rose early in the morning, and, setting 
forth on the Bath Road, impatient for a sight of 
Ellen, had walked a couple of miles beyond Keyn- 
sham, when I met the phaeton coming up Salford 
Hill, and containing, as I had hardly dared to 
expect, the doctor as well as his protegé whom he 
had resolved upon “giving away.” I was soon 
mounted by the side of my future wife; and at 
nine o'clock we descended at the cottage-door 
amidst a crowd of laughing faces assembled to do 
honour to our union. the next two hours 
in a kind of dreamy babble of which no distinct 
impression remains upon my memory. Then the 
ravs of the sun were streaming on the monumental 
tablets in the old church, and the weird words 
were said which bound two loving hearts in one 
fate; and then I walked slowly through the 








antique porch with a wife hanging upon my arm. 
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PLAY-BILL REMINISCENCES. 


“COMES JUCUNDUS IN VIA.” 


ILituminaTED scrolls of the drama! we hail ye ever 
with delight. There is something bright and cheer- 
ing in your very looks, which wear a laughing as- 


pect. We seldom pass a window in which play- | 


bills are exhibited without surrendering to their 


fascination. Gay, vari-coloured types of the theatre, | 


from boyhood we have entertained an unalterable 
affection for them. 

Play-bills are to us something more than ocular 
attractions; they are suggestive, and retrospect- 
ively communicative. As historical records they 
have peculiar significance ; they constitute Melpo- 
mene’s diary, in which the goddess has written the 
lives of tyrants in crimson ink. ‘They were the 
“Sybilline leaves” which introduced fair Nelly 
Gwynne to the stage of Davenant, and afterwards 
to the splendours of a royal palace. Had Nelly 
Crwynne and play-bills never been associated, that 
noble institution, Chelsea College, might never have 
been endowed. 

Tn the earliest period of the stage, the announce- 
ment of the intention to exhibit theatrical perform- 
ances was made by sound of trumpet, a practice 


| red ink. Shirley’s “Cardinal” contains a passage 
| which warrants this inference: 


And you would be 
Persuaded I would have’t a comedy, 
For all the purple in the name. 

The transition from play-bills to plays is natural 
andeasy. ‘The old dramatic poets threw off their 
eminently poetical compositions with ease, facility, 
and nonchalance. <A new five-act play is the rare 
avis of the nineteenth century; and truly a labour 
of love: it was the every-day affair of the seven- 
| teenth century. We fear the Muses are out of 
temper with the present generation, and are diffi- 
cult to be wooed, or, ar all events, won. 

Prynne, in the epistle dedicatory to bis “ His- 
triomastix,’ makes what appears at first blush a 
staggering assertion, viz., that there had been 
“above 40,000 play-books printed within these 
two years (as stationers inform me), they being 
now more vendible than the choicest sermons.” 
It is obvious (to Mr. Collier) that he refers to the 
total numbers of copies sold, and cannot mean that 
somany different plays had been published in that 





which is continued to this day by the showmen at) period, although indeed they were plentiful. A 


the fairs. 


plays is shown by the researches of Mr. Payne 
Collier to be of considerable antiquity. “They 
(the players) used to set up their bills upon posts to 
admonish the people to make resort to their thea- 
tres.” (‘ Northbroke’s ‘Treatise,’ 1579.) 
printers, Charlewood and Roberts, were the Fare- 
brothers of this early epoch of the drama. The 
right of printing play-bills was at first made a 
monopoly by the Stationers’ Company. ‘The earlier 
play-bills did not contain a list of the characters, 
or the names of the actors by whom they were re- 
presented. 


Stage.” Itis still extant: 


By lis Majesty's Company of Comedians, 
At the New Theatre in Drury-Lane, 
This day, being Thursday, April 8, 1663, will be acted 
A Comedy, called, 


Che Humourous Lieutenant. 
The Ning Mr. WINTERSEL. 


Demetrius . . . - Mr. HART. 
Sclevers Mr. BART. 
Leontius Major MOHUN. 
Lieutenant Mr. CLUN. 

Celiae . Mrs. MARSHALL. 


The play will begin at 3 o’Clock exactly. 
Boxes 4s., Pit 2s.6d., Middle Gallery, 1s.6<., 
Upper Gallery 1s. 

The names of these performers are well known, 
and most of them continued to entertain the town 
come time after the Restoration. 

The names of tragedies, our authority surmises, 
were, for greater distinction, ordinarily printed in 


The use of bills giving information of 
the time, place and nature of the representation of 


Two. 


The following earliest printed play- 
bill is copied from Mr. Collier's “ Annals of the’ 


price of a printed play in the time of Shakspeare 
was high. <A sixpence of that day was worth 
sundry sixpences of the present. 
| __ Prynne’s remark that “ plays were more vendi- 
| ble” in the sixteenth century “than the choicest 
|sermon” is a powerful and curt satire upon the 
morals of the age. Nevertheless, a play is not 
without its mission on behalf of the cause of virtue. 
Moving truths are often promulgated from tiie 
stage. Homeethrusts at erring humanity are made 
amidst thrusts of poignant wit and satire, and in 
the intervals of fencing-scenes and sword-thrusts. 
Affecting, softening, humanising words and deeds 
are said and done, and are of most frequent occur- 
rence, even by the branded player, he who is by 
Act of Parliament “rogue and vagabond,” and 
liable to be shorn of his ringlets @ la cavalier 
| by roundheaded janitors of English county jails. 
| We hold in reverential esteem the “ choice 
_sermons,”’ but are not the less affected towards 
that “keen encounter of wits’ constituting the 
profane play. Passages there are in the latter full 
of serious meaning. Setting aside tragedy—whose 
motive, power, and intentional purpose convey the 
soundest moral—comedy is frequently pregnant 
with reflection, and moves us to love and pity by 
its truth and dear simplicity. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 


to repeat the hackneyed but noble axiom of the ob- 
ervant, thoughtful Shakspeare! The play arouses 
the sensibilities while it amuses the mind at the 
theatre. The joyous laugh and bounding spirit 
_are eliminated and an hour’s happiness secured in 
behalf of every faithful play-goer, old and young. 

People go to the play when the business of the 
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day is over, and recreation needed. We have no 
sympathy with the viciously-inclined playgoer. 
It is the true lover of the drama to whom we de- 
sire to act the part of Cicerone, and to commend 
our “ play-bills.” 

As much as we can love anything inanimate— 
as we do pictures—we love the hand-bill and the 
(parent) “posters” of the play. To employ the 
words of Cicero, applying them to the drama. 
“the play-bill is the picture of life, the mirror of 
manners.” It is Hogarthian in its lineaments ; for 
upon its expressive face a life's story is related. 
Its features express the struggling author's triumph, 
realise the poor player’s ambition, praise the artist, 
boast of the manager’s success, and reflect the 
public pleasure ! 

When the newly-fledged dramatist attends the 
theatre, knowing himself to be the creator of the 
drama of that night, that Aés thoughts and his lan 
guage are to engross all attention; when he hears 
the resonant applause acknowleaging his talent; 
when his fellow-mortals cheer him to his very 
face ; when probably the lady of his love is by his 
side and smiles upon him through her tears—are 
not the sensations thus occasioned extatic and most 
enviable? ‘The actor's or the actress’s triumphs are 
equally as gratifying. 

A well-known locality of play-bill literature 
and the figments of the Thespian art is Bow-street, 
Covent-garden. Bow-street is traditionally the 
focus of theatricals. Here reside the principal 
agents and veritable book-worms of the drama— 
individuals who are literally wrapped up in the 
playhouse stationery; who in their very beds 
sleep between the sheets of the drama! ‘These 
are the media through which the comedian obtains 
his London or provincial engagement, and the 
playwright arranges for the performance and copy- 
right claims of his play. All day long, the pave- 
nent of Bow-street is the Rialto or Exchange of 
the performer. The actor is easily recognised. 
His every-day costume—be it said without dis- 
respect—is dingy and mosaic in its appearance 
as any flabby character-costume of the professional 
wardrobe looks when exposed to open day. Facial 
expression is modified in the performer by the 
absence of that barbal vegetation without which 
Samson could not contend with the Philistines. 
The actor is denuded of his whiskers even to a 
“)iair’s breadth.” 

With that dressy tastefulness which mostly 
inarks the actor as a private individual, he makes 
the most of the seediest habiliments. It will be 
observed that he can “snatch a grace” out of an 
old garment that in Houndsditch would be deemed 
irrecoverable. His chapeau is usually so limp that 
the wonder is how it keeps any shape, and why it 
does not sink with its weight of decomposition 
into a heap of oily and decaying felt! But not- 
withstanding its enervated condition, it is neatly 
brushed, cleared of all accumulations of dust, and 
shines with extraneous polish. It is worn jauntily 
and cavalierly, poised at an angle of ninety de- 
grees, so as to display to more advantage a raven 
‘ide-curl falling gracefully over the dexter ear. 

The actor is as fastidious as finical ; he embro- 
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cates his face until it is polished up to the state of 
shining mahogany ; the high peaks of a stiff shirt- 
collar peer with Apennine elevations above the me- 
ridian of his ears. 

Such is the “imperfect picture” of the unforta- 
nate wearer of the purpuret panni of the stage, 
the sock and buskin. When he holds a good en- 
gagement, he is a very superb and assiduously- 
courted personage. Under the latter phase of his 
character you may notice him some time or other 
at the corner of Bow-street gracefully raising his 
hat to an acquaintance with the self-satisfaction of 
a Beau Nash. He used to rail at managers; he 
used to seize men by the buttons and explode his 
heartburnings. Now fortune has smiled: with 
the sunshine’s coming his revilings are over. 

And who are those pallid yet bright-eyed girls, 
thinly clad, but always with the distinguishing 
mark of gentlewomen—the small feet and the small 
hands? Who are these fair halitudes of Bow- 
street—genteel their deportment, their feminine 
pride discriminately subdued? These ladies are 
the provincial actresses in town, secking metropo- 
litan engagements. Heartily we wish them success 
with managers, and still more with the public. 
Their devotion to their profession, their courageous 
perseverance and abnegation in contending with 
its difficulties, are herote qualities we know them 
to possess, and honour them for their unfailing 
hearts, unscathed by the hardest endurances. 

To return to the play-bills. In our youth we 
deemed Vauxhall a fairy-land, hung round with 
brilliant afiches. Within the gardens, the latter 
were published in glowing letters of kaleidoscopic 
hues. Colossal words of fire blazoned the title of 
the particular féte. Oracular announcements flamed 
from a background of the blackest wood. The 
Vauxhall alphabet of fire struck us as the effect of 
enchantment. By this excellent mode of incul- 
cating the first radiments of education we learned 
our earliest lesson in orthography. How can we 
forget that huge slate of Vauxhall, on which the 
large-hand copies of Wartertoo, ‘Traracear, 
and NavAnino were written in pyrotechnic fires? 
These inscriptions formed to our youthful vision 
something like theatrical inscriptions, as they 
streamed in flags and banners from the resplen- 
dent columns of the arcades. The play-bills of 
Astley’s are also inscribed upon the tablet of our 
memory. ‘They are so many sheets of heraldry ; 
the vignettes of pageantry. Astley’s! here it was 
we first met with the veritable Samuel Pepys of 
these degenerate days of the stage. 

Mr. Gaspard is an elderly bachelor; in figure 
short and stout ; with stubborn porcine hair turned 
grey; his features are of the snubbed order, but 
glorying ina complexion red and ruddy. Mr. 
Gaspard dresses well ; an aldermanic chain of gold 
coils about the broad surface of his black satin 
waistcoat. His dress-coat is of a dye of unexception- 
able jet. His tout ensemble is uncommonly smart. 
He is an habituéd of theatres. We believe that he 
it was who invented the first miniature stage for 
juveniles to act plays upon and delight nursery 
audiences. He is voluble on plays, and has been 





a collector of them. The old play-goer oe 
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with much earnestness how, once upon a time, about | stage of that theatre, or its rival, old Drury, with 
thirty or forty years ago, he had adramain Covent) generation after generation of companies. Now 
Garden Theatre, and how John Kemble entertained | the phantoms of Cibber’s green-room appeared 


some notion of producing it. Consequently, he(Gas-| before him: Mountford, “ so affecting as the lover :” 











pard) was in correspondence with the great John, 
and had sundry interviews with him in the copyists’ | 
room or library of the theatre. Here Gaspard | 
became familiar, by the courtesy of the manager, 
with the contents of an old oaken cabinet in that 
room, which contained the “ fond records” of asuc- | 
cession of plays acted and unacted. That cabinet 
also was the repository of folios of play-bills—vo-_ 
lumes more numerous than the massive tomes of 
the Bowyer Bible. Within certain drawers of that 
cabinet was secreted a musty mass of theatrical | 
correspondence—centuries old, some of it! The! 
motives, feelings and actions of histrionic charac- 
ters, from Davenant and Killigrew to Garrick, 
Johnson and Goldsmith, could be perused and ex- 
mined by means of those hieroglyphics. Gaspard 
has often expressed to us his infinite satisfaction at 
having access to one special packet in the aforesaid 
eabinet, being a correspondence between Major 
Mohun and Mr. Hart, two noted comedians, who 
flourished as early as the year 1663. The odd fist 
of Killigrew in caligraphy was known to Gaspard ; 
and he could swear to Davenant’s neater pothooks. | 
It had been Gaspard’s peculiar gratification to gloat | 
over the bibliopolic treasures of the old Theatre | 
Royal Covent Garden. And he had certainly been 
let into a few antiquated secrets pertaining to dead | 
and gone theatricals. He knew what was Better- | 
ton’s “,screw,’ as first juvenile tragedian; what 
pecuniary reward Otway received for “ Venice! 
Preserved ;’ what were Cibber’s troubles and 
Cooke’s caprices ; what Edmund Kean thought of | 
John Kemble, and vice versa. | 

Gaspard had opportunities for indulging his, 
biblomania con amore in the library of the theatre. 
He delighted to pore over a play-bill folio in the | 
sombre light, and allow his imagination to conjure 
up the ghosts of the old comedians, peopling the 





Sandford, “so good in disagreeable characters ;” 
Nokes, “in whose plain and palpable simplicity 
were recognised the characteristics of his acting.” 
Then the ladies: Mrs. Barry, “impetuous as Cas- 
sandra, terrible as Roxana;” Mrs. Betterton, “su- 
perior to Mrs. Barry ;” Mrs. Mountford, “ mistress 
of more variety of humour than Cibber ever knew 
in any female performer ;” Mrs. Bracegirdle, “a 
brunette, with such a lively aspect, such a glow of 
health and cheerfulness in her countenance—scarce 
an audience saw her that were not half of them her 
lovers.” 

Such were the apparitions that revisited the 
glimpses of the moon at Gaspard’s bidding, while, 
like Prospero, he consulted his wizard-volume. 
Then, turning toa more recent page, a livelier host 
of phantoms were to his vision marshalled on the 
stage: Kemble in propria persona, Siddons and 
O’Neill, oily Munden, quaint Blanchard, hearty 
Emery, warbling Incledon, mimical Mathews, fat 
Fawcett, et id genus omne ! 

The scene changes to a rehearsal, and Mrs. 
Joanna Baillie, a dignified lady, crosses the stage. 
The authoress of the plays on the ‘“‘ Passions” has 
taken the arm of the portly Doctor (Mitford), 
and engages in conversation with sententions Mr 
Kemble; probably it is on the subject of the pro- 
duction of one of her own dramas, perhaps “ De 
Montford.” 

The lady’s demeanour and expression of coun- 
tenance betray anxiety. Is it to escape from the 
pillory of the “unacted?’ Kemble preserves a 
reserved and frigidly polite dignity. While the 
Doctor urges the suit of the fair dramatist, the trio 
fade away, and Gaspard awakes to discover that 
he had fallen asleep in the library of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and found a pillow in a pile of old manu- 
scripts of the “Unacted Drama.” 





MOURNING 
BY 


“Poor Charles! And so he’s dead and bu- 
ried!” The news had but just reached me, and J 
sat staring out of window with eyes that saw not, 
repeating this sentence over and over; at first, no 
doubt, with as much meaning as the words might 
convey, but afterwards very vaguely; which my 
bad spirit suggested was the effect, first, of sorrow 
for my deceased friend, and, secondly, of philoso- 
phical abstraction : I caught him in the fact, and 
burked him. 

Poor Charles !—a slow, lumbering fellow, with 
a sardonic twitch about his mouth contrasting 
finely with the gentle things that often fell from 
it—a poet and a lover of poets, and in the twenty- 
first year of his age: so he’s dead! Undisturbed 
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this time, thought again went rambling, imagining 
what he might have become—recalling cireum- 
stances for the first chapter of a once-possible Life 
and Writings of the celebrated C. W., but for the 
most part hopelessly circling round and round over 
a world where all was death, like the weary dove 
of Noah. Noah's dove, however, it is only just 
to say, has the advantage in comparison; he had 
eyes to see and strength to pluck the olive 
branch which announced the world’s return to 
life; but what I am pleased to call mine was 80 
blinded with undue gloom as to perceive none 
such, though for it also there were olive-branches 
enough, that have flourished more than eighteen 
hundred years. Consequently, I merely wasted 
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time ; and in this manner, surrounded by vague| I had walked very fast while cogitating these 
gloom, an hour was as much lost to me as to my | things, and by this time had regained my appetite. 
departed friend, without his corresponding gain of | So I bought a cake, which, at other times, con- 
an hour of eternity. The announcement of dinner, | sulting my respectability, I should have discussed 
however, swiftly brought my dove back to time| in the shop; or if it were a small one (as this was) 
and its ark; but Death, when he comes so near as| upon the threshold—modestly. But what now 
to pluck a friend from one’s arm, makes philoso-| was respectability ? What, morally or in fact, was 
phers of all living; and being just then too much| keeping a gig? And I ate my cake savagely in 
of a philosopher to eat, I pulled my hat over my | the streets—enjoying it nevertheless. 
eyes In a very stern manner and walked out. Here! Now if it be cause of thankfulness to be brought 
it was worse. back to healthy views of our lot in this world, 
The power of sympathy is known to be very | then thanks to that cake. If it be a blessed thing 
great, and capable even of affecting our physical | to restore one to consciousness of a divine provi- 
nature. Leavened with a grain of affectation, it} dence and thankfulness to it—a providence which, 
was this power, perhaps, which, conferring upon | having fashioned us so gloriously, with brains to 
me séme participation of my friend’s present estate, | think, and hearts to love if we harden them not— 
made the passing multitude appear as shadows, | has provided us even in our very weaknesses with 
and I myself a shadow, though, of course, of a| countless opportunities of such charity and forbear- 
superior sort. Mayhap, too, this nearer acquaint-| ance as might easily make death the mere opening 
ance with him conferred some liberty of railing at| of a door to glory, and oil the hinges of it—if 
the “ruthless enemy,” and of reflecting so gloomily | this be a blessed thing, then blessings on the con- 
and sarcastically upon the condition of the other| fectioner of that cake! At first sight, this seems 
shadows as I am now conscious of. For with} like an affectation—a straining after “ goody-good” 
no love usually for a certain tribe of writers who} simplicity rather than a record of fact. But 
are most in request with themselves when com- | he who, upon mature consideration, still suspects 
paring the human family to worms, ephemeral | this to be the case, let him also suspect his di- 
insects and so on, in the teeth of “the human face} gestion. Let that man doubt the philosophy of 
divine,” yet at that moment it seemed to me that all | charity-dinners, deep-rooted in the British mind 
wisdom worth speaking of was theirs or subject to | as it is, who cannot believe that the fulness of the 
theirs, this world really a casino and gambling-| stomach is also the fulness of the soul, disposing it 
house, life drunkenness, and even its best blessing, | to charity and just perceptions. At present, how- 
health, a mockery. It is a place thought I, for) ever, leaving that absorbing subject to be treated 
genius to starve in—where for bread stones are| of on a future occasion, it must suffice here to 
given it, post mortem, It is a place for Virtue to/ assert that when I had eaten the cake its ingre- 
grow vicious in; a place where the Archangel | dients seemed to cry aloud to my heart, reproach- 
Gabriel could not be truly religious unless his glo-| ing it for thanklessness and other smaller vices ; 
rious hair were shorn to stubble, and his wings! and representing, as it did, several quarters of the 
shrouded in an angular-eut coat studiously large. | globe, the reproach was not a light one. Gloom 
Youth found aptest comparison in a certain Ger-| fled! And “O Death!” said I aloud, “ after all, what 
man picture wherein a child wanders down a/art thou? The cutting of a thread '—the length 
narrow path edged with flowers that hide a great| of which is of no consequence, and will not be 
gulf on either side—only with his protecting angel judged of: it is not admissible evidence. The 
left ont. As for Age, it had the misfortune to! question is only regarding the quality of it! Look 
meet me represented in an overdressed and (as I | you, therefore, Bishop G. (tapping his shirt-front), 
suspected) painted grand-dame, rolling past in an| that as you spin this thread of life, you introduce 
opera-going carriage; and I straightway longed to! as many strands of virtue as you can lay hands on 
be opposite to her for a few moments that I might |—no matter where or how; but as to whether it 
read her a sermon, taking for text the story of cer-| be clipped at thirty years’ length or eighty, that is 
tain seamen who got mad drunk in sinking ships. | not your business.” And, to make a beginning, I 
Riches ! I had to pass the shop of my neighbour | gave a small alms to a beggar-woman with sleepy 
Q., a goldsmith; and giving a parting glance at| twins, knowing very well that they were not hers, 


~~? 


the little watch I have been coveting these two) but hired, perhaps born, for the purpose; never 

















years, I doomed his premises to the doom of Tyre | 


and Sidon: the dim workshop where the hammers 
clicked so busily became a howling wilderness, 
and bats and lizards lodged in his back parlour. 
Quoting the entire passage, I hurled “ the cloud- 
capped towers” at a couple of factory-chimneys 
that loomed distant and large, like some profound 
and venerated authors, through volumes of self- 
created smoke; in fine, all the gloom which at- 
taches to the unsubstantial character of sublunary 
things, all the darkness which sometimes accom- 
panies the near approach of death, even in minds 
most strong in innocence and conviction of its real 
nature——was upon me. 


mind, neither was that my business. 

But my friend’s death was not to be altogether 
ejected from consideration ; and as I continued to 
mourn the loss, though more reasonably, it sud- 
denly occurred to me that as black was my only 
wear, I could gratify my feelings by “ going into 
mourning” for him at small expense; a crape 
band, and the thing is done. Besides, said my 
evil self—who was not burked for good—it will 
have such an air of sentiment and genuine feeling. 

With this resolve I made up to a draper’s esta- 
blishment, and was about to enter when two con- 
siderations arrested me on the threshold. First, 





as to the depth of the proposed band; what depth 
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of crape, according to rule, would properly indicate 
the relationship between deceased and myself—the 
amount of grief he was by right entitled to. Let 
us consider: for a wife or for grown children, the 
tip of your hat-band should come within half an 
inch from the tip of your hat, if you are a faithful 
husband or affectionate father; for a parent, an 
inch shorter; for grand-parent, sister, brother or 
young child, a shade more than half the depth of 
your hat; for an uncle or aunt who leaves you 
nothing, about three inches of crape is sufficiently 
affectionate, and for cousins (unless they happen 
to be sweethearts also) the same, short measure. 
For a friend, then, any measure between two-and-a- 
half inches and nothing. But before I got to the 
bottom of the scale the moral nausea which seized 
me at starting became inflammatory. I grew in- 
dignant at it,and resolved on a band of the brother 
and sister estimate-—Secondly, should I have it 
pinned plain, or in puffed bows behind? The 
latter mode was ungraceful, unusual, and some 
pence more costly. But the first consideration led 
me to suspect that what is usual is usually hypocri- 
tical and heartless ; that the mode is a great tyrant, 
not only coercing personal comfort, but, often and 
more than we are aware, shearing our feelings and 
emotions to undue proportions and unnatural 
shapes; as gardeners of the old Italian school 
clipped God’s trees into respectability. But, said I, 
it shall not clip my feelings to its Procrustean 
couch ; and so resolved to assert my moral courage 
in crape bows. 

“Some crape for a hat-band,” said I, with a 
melancholy resignation which surprised me, for I 
certainly meant not to express it, and advancing 
towards a painfully neat young man behind the 
counter; “Some crape for a hat-band.” ‘The look 
of subdued and chastened cheerfulness passed from 
the young man’s face as he replied, “Crape, sir? 
certainly, sir, if you prefer it; but the elastic cloths is 
the fashionable band now, sir!” He unhorsed me 
at a blow. “Crape, sir?”—there were volumes 
of respectful sympathy in the whisper; it was as 
if he had said, “Has it really come to that?” and 
I began to feel the necessity of sublimating the 
expression of grief in my countenance to a height 
equal to his sympathy, when the tone of the latter 
part of his sentence, concealing an almost equal 
amount of commiseration at my ignorance of the 
disgrace of crape in relation to the hat, changed 
the current. Besides, torn by renewed misgivings 
about bows, I was by no means prepared for these 
elastic cloths, which, stepping in in the confusion, 
carried the day. “Let me have an elastic band, 
then,” said I, growing nervous with a host of 
moral and metaphysical considerations; and, with 
a deepening shade upon his countenance, the young 
man fixed the article round my hat, received pay- 
ment in a crisis of melancholy, and went forthwith, 
evidently lightened in heart, to soothe a young 
mother’s anxiety concerning flannel. 

Pleased with the sober appearance conferred 
upon my hat, I resumed it and walked out of the 
shop; but, turning my head, my gratification fell 
below zero on beholding the neat young man com- 
pletely restored to peace. Nay, that might have been 
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tolerated, but it was more than simple restoratio 
to peace; for as he bent over the flannel, rubbing 
his hands, his face beamed with suggestions of one 
just returned fom a brisk winter walk to his 
blazing hearth, and tea. He was in a perfect glow; 
the fragrance of the beverage that cheers and so on 
was in his nostrils; and his ears heard the noise of 
children on the stairs, as they made a tumultuous 
descent upon him from all quarters of the house, 
shouting “ Papa!” at every step. I turned away 
in indignation. 

Who shall fathom the depths of self-love, or 
map the vast territory it occupies in every human 
heart? A Dead Sea it might rather be called—a 
Medi-cordian sea, wherein is no life; where alone 
gaudy ephemera hum and deposit their carcases, 
and surrounded by a border of living verdure more 
or less narrow, and more or less sickening beneath 
the unwholesome exhalations. 

But this question, Who shall fathom, &c., is 
wrongly put; turn it over twice in your mind, 
and you find, besides, that it contains a considera- 
ble amount of quackery. This form of words 
may be compared to a royal robe, which actors 
having taken possession of, is now unwillingly 
become an investiture of majesty to any grandilo- 
quent cipher who may choose to get into it: verily, 
‘twere almost devout to wish that Job would return 
and redeem it from further desecration. Pity that 
the “gods” so vehemently applaud this kind of 
Brummagem majesty, or Brummagem philosophy, 
leading, as it does, far away from all true conclu- 
sions ; though, doubtless, through pleasanter paths 
than those that do lead to true conclusions. 
Nevertheless, the goal, the ultimatum, is the great 
thing to consider; by keeping it always in sight, 
heedless of whatever mire may intervene, success 
can only be earned: it is better (many writers, 
sacred and profane, have said it) to travel the miry 
path that leads to some truth, be it ever so small, 
than to go round and round likea mill-horse amid 
ever so many flowers, and finally arrive at nothing. 
Thus too many of the reading public, in admira- 
tion of such profound inquiries as that above in- 
stanced, are content to answer only with admiration, 
never caring to seek fora more satisfactory reply ; 
especially as the sense of the context usually is, 
that these terrible depths of self-love, or whatever 
human frailty may be in question, are unavoidable 
flaws in the manufacture, evils contingent on our 
fallen state, of which we are the pitiable victims. 
Who shall fathom the depths of self-love? Why, 
any man, approximately at least. Every penny 
cast into a beggar’s lap is deep-sounding, as every 
donor of such a miserable gift may prove, if he 
will stop and resolutely drag into the light the 
feeling of self-applause that follows it, and not 
content himself by simply pooh-poohing his own 
weakness, wondering how such an ungenerous 
feeling can take possession of him even for a mo- 
ment—perhaps increasing his pace or gazing into 
print-shops to get rid of it, hamming a tune the 
while in order to drown the voice that says within 
in mocking blasphemy, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters !"—thy bread upon the waters ! 

The real question is, however, Who bas courage 
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to acknowledge its extent, pleading nothing in 
extenuation, making no excuses for it, but setting 
down in plain figures what results he has honestly 
come to? Confessions of this sort the world 
has, indeed, seen, of which some have been re- 
ceived as good-natured fanatical stories, others as 
the work of incarnate devils, hell-born anthropo- 
phagi, who were first steeped heels and all in 
lakes that rendered them invulnerable to shame, 
and then providentially turned into the world to 
become examples to mankind for ever. Chief in 
the enunciation of such eagerly-applauded criti- 
cism have always been the editors of sectarian 
publications, men who have a high moral character 
standing for public hire in the shops of newsven- 
dors, in plain livery. But it is all wrong; for, 
taken in the mass, even these critics have as good 
a claim to infernal parentage as any man, the better, 
perhaps, because they vaunt an excess of inherent 
morality greater than fact justifies. In character, 
as in intellect, the difference between the men of 
one nation is not nearly so wide as is generally 
assumed. Between the artist and the lover of art, the 
preacher and the devotee, the difference is mainly 
mechanical or circumstantial ; and though there may 
be apostles and poets unattainably above these, they 
are not to be classed with either; they can only be 
afforded to us at intervals of centuries—giving 
liglit enough, indeed, to extend through all time. 
Men of fine imagination, artists, simply pious 
men, you may find in every street; but when 
Isaiah dies, you must look abroad upon the many 
islands that slumber on the deep—wild islands, 
and silent but for the wind and the leaves—choose 
amongst them all, build there an abiding habita- 
tion, and wait some time even for Milton. 

lt is pleasant enough to wander thus discursively 
in by-fields, but difficult (seeing that one consumes 
his path as he goes) to get back to the deserted 
roadway. Before, then, the chasm which stands 
between us and our forsaken theme grows too wide 
to be leapt gracefully, let us return to it; again, 
however, declaring against the dandy soiree- 
philosophy that stands aloof from its vices and 
weaknesses, and placidly shakes its head at them 
as won-der-ful phenomena, cu-rious developments 
of the human mind, and there leaves them ; rather 
admiring themselves for containing such wonder- 
ful and curious mechanism than otherwise. But 
Anatomies of the Human Mind, Considerations of 
the Moral Nature of Man, and all essays of a like 
character, are quite useless if we thence derive 
nought beyond learned wonder; a purpose as 
well served by anatomising your goose-quill, or 
better by taking a looking-glass and seeking in 
your eyes the whereabouts of me. There are many 
artists wicked enough, but not one sufficiently 
clever, or I would say to him, Carry with 
you into the realms of perdition this caricature : 
Sleek Philosophy, its hands in its breeches-pock- 
ets, gazing sagaciously through improved spec- 
tacles into the depths of human folly and wicked- 
hess, and finding that it is cu-rious /—its hands 
still in its breeches-pockets! Ye Powers! that 


artist would not, then, descend into perdition with- 
out having performed one good deed; for the 
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devils, coming to see, would burst into such a 
storm of laughter as no torments should quench for 
that day. 

All this apropos of a draper’s young man 
wounding my tender feelings by the hollowness of 
his sympathy. For indeed my selfishness was 
stung to rampant if momentary indigaation 
against the false-hearted draper. Who inquired 
for sympathy? Do we usually go to drapers’ es- 
tablishments, with shillings in our handa, to buy 
balm for the wounded spirit, or balm of any sort? 
Was it not crape I asked for—a hat-band, and 
nothing but a hat-band? But he must look me- 
lancholy, indorsing on chin, cheek and brow, “ All 
flesh is grass!” Ife must tread with sad abstrac- 
tion, and deliver me “ Crape, sir?’ in that tone! 
The natural consequence of all which, to an un- 
suspecting nature, is to betray that nature ; to wean 
it from the moral dignity of crape puffed behind 
to the finicism of an elastic. And then, at the 
mention of flannel, to cast away his sadness, and in 
a fresh pantomime play upon that young woman's 
feelings, new strung, as one might plainly see, to 
the sweet note, “ Mother.” But so it has ever been: 
some natures 

A graceful figure, gracefully draped, here sailed 
into the horizon and occupied it entirely. Two 
brown eyes, musical, and ranging through many 
octaves of delight and soberest gravity, glanced 
brightly down the street. Of course I knew why : 
it was my unknown friend. Fifty times in this same 
quiet neighbourhood we had met. Three times 
with sidelong, inquisitive looks ; some dozen with 
embarrassment, not to say with blushes, gazing 
steadily into areas or into the firmament; once 
again with a low bow and ghastly-easy smile, 
when, it being miry and room for one ouly at the 
moment of passing to avoid a puddle, [ resolutely 
plunged my foot in it and yielded her the pas ; but 
the remaining thirty-four with brightest smiles of 
recognition, cordial if wordless Good pose x 
which for her part (and my greeting was carefully 
regulated by hers) brow, tresses, even her brilliant 
teeth, strove to emphasise. From this insignifi- 
cant source much real, wholesome happiness flowed, 
I am sure, to each of us; none the less because it 
was acharmed source, that must vanish if approached 
too near. 

Here, then, was my friend, her eyes ready 
primed with the gay Good morrow that was to be 
exchanged for mine. But can a man who is newly 
arrayed in mourning-weeds smile glad ings ? 
If so, then what a revolution must instantly be made 
in my deportment! For now I suddenly found it 
had assumed the spirit of the black band, and was 
become appropriately ghostly and solemn. No time 
for reflection ; let us go through with the play. 
Accordingly, as we met, an expression of appealin 
grief—elegiac of tender ties ruthlessly destroy 
and indicative of a feeling mind—passed over my 
countenance. eiestie iat pia 

A moment after an opportunity o 
its effect. Surprise, vexation, laughter the 
charm, then, was broken; chaos, embarrassment if 
nothing worse, come again; for the hatband not 
being noticed, I was understood to be a lugu- 
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brious lover, by name Augustus Moddle! Angels | be assumed only by men of minutely mathematical 


but let me be content 
Thou 





and ministers of grace ! 
with saying no more about the draper. 
small pharisee, say no more! 

When I get home, said I to myself, taking off 
my hat to look at it, under pretence of cooling what 
clever men call “my brow,” When I get home I 
will remove this band. It will make a nice pair 
of gaiters, I daresay; or it will do to go round 
the birdcage, if lined with green or yellow. For 
I find that, up to this moment, the investiture of 
mourning has done me no good ; though my moral 
nature must indeed need mending if without invo- 
luntary hypocrisy I may not wear this symbol of 
respect for a man who died enceinte of poetry. 
Surely, it is right and seemly that noun-mourning 
and verb-mourning should go together, that when 
the soul is shadow-clad the visible being should be 
clothed in sad-coloured habiliments. It is a whole- 
some connexion of the seen with the unseen, of to-day 
with eternity, of this world with the world next 
door; wholesome, because in whatever mind this 
union exists notatall, there exists nothing more noble 
than a sneer, and in lieu of inspiration and pro- 
phecy that sat upon the hills and sang three thou- 
sand years ago, with echoes that have not all de- 
scended yet, superior to all things in the heaven 
above and in the earth beneath there rules Appeal 
to Reason—reason, that twenty years since found 
scarce conquerable mystery in A B C. 

But there is a better argument than this in favour 
of funereal crape. Of all external aids in consoling 
the bereaved it is the first and best. No strong 
emotion can abate or be satisfied without sympathy 
of action. Thus we laugh and weep; and thus 
that emotion which is still and nerveless never 
abates, but swells until it can no longer be con- 
tained; and then there is another broken heart. 
So when a man rises out of grief to array himself 
in sackcloth he makes the first small step towards 
the verge of the shadow of death. Hitherto be- 
longing to the grave almost as much as his un- 
buried dead, an advance toward a tailor is his firs 
advance toward the world ; acquiescence in a new 
snit the first note of renewed harmony with life, 
or business, which is the same thing. Hitherto, 
one fact of which you were not the object has 
reigned alone, “ My brother is dead ;” but to this 
another is now joined: “ J mourn for my brother.” 
The balance, you see, begins to be restored at once. 
No more can be done. 

Unless by and by you choose to wear “ half- 
mourning ;”’ which, though all rush into, should 


mind ; that is to say, if truth and consistency are 
worth regarding in such matters. For here is a 
problem almost as difficult of solution to the Ob- 
servatory of Greenwich as to any pensioner who 
has a telescope for hire on the hill thereof. If grief 
that weeps all night and dreams all day = 1 spfine. 
blk. frock + 1 do. vest 4-1 pr. do. trousers, what is 
the equation of 1 do. frock +1 do. vest + 1 pr. do. 
plaid trousers? Insimple words (for the benefit 
of country gentlemen) how much sorrow goes to a 
yard of crape? A delicate question which, witha 
progeny of uncomfortable suggestions, must obtrude 
itself, one would think, into the mind of every in- 
tending half-mourner, and bring hii to a pause. 
For when such an one resolves within himself, “ I 
go into haif-mourning on Wednesday,” it must be 
supposed that, by calculation retrospective and pre- 
sumptive, he has found that on that day his sorrow 
will have dwindled to just one half of its primal 
intensity; that Tuesday would be premature, 
Thursday procrastination. And when on Wed- 
nesday he buds upon society in a spriggy waist- 
coat, society is to understand that a careful exami- 
nation of pattern-books has decided him upon that 
number and proportion of sprigs, as assimilating to 
the degree in which peace has blossomed in his 
heart. By the laws of reason, that is what we must 
understand ; that is the literal translation of the 





proceeding. But by what rules the proceeding is 
governed ; by what processes Wednesday and the 
_waistcoat come to be established while yet blue 
_paletots are avoided as most indecorous, and brass 
_ buttons as grossest levity, how sorrow can be halved 
_at all—this is not so easy of solution. 

Unless, said I, turning a corner, the half that 
remains is the half that was affected: which is the 
fact. For depend on it that man has ceased to 
mourn who dons half-mourning. It is a meaner, 
a more transparent conventionalism than your hat- 
band scale; and the Lord preserve me 

Here I was arrested—for it was now dark, and 
lights shone in the casements—by the shadow of a 
man’s head sharply visible upon a window-blind. 
The shadow was arguing. It swung heavily to 
and fro; it flourished round and round, in its way, 
with much emphasis; and ever and anon came 
down decisively, like a hatchet, cleaving your argu- 
ment in twain. I suspected the mockery at once; 
and, with an uncomfortable feeling of sudden con- 
_densation, I went humbly home to my pipe; and 
there at intervals, in the thin bright clouds that 


| 


_wreathed round my head, found the moral. 
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Historical, Biographical, and Genealogical Atlas. 
By Heneace Lowrn. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall; Hamilton, Adams and Co.  Lea- 
mington: J. Glover. 

Tunis is a work of considerable utility, conveyinzy 

as it does, at a single glance, much valuable infor- 

mation connected with the rise and development 
of the empires, kingdoms and principalities of 

Europe, embracing all the leading events of the 

different eras, and containing slight biographical 

sketches of those eminent characters by whom each 
era was adorned. 

We cannot speak too highly of the pains and 
ability bestowed by Mr. Lowth to render his Atlas 
as comprehensive as possible; and he has certainly 
entitled himself to the gratitude not only of those 
connected with tuition, but of that very large class 
who add to a defective memory such habits of 
indolence as to make it distasteful for them to be at 





the pains of ransacking historical folios. 
We could, however, wish that the present sum-| 
mary were not quite so select and limited. Many 
treatises, and many important events, well de- 
serving of record, have been omitted. Moreover, 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Lowth should, in| 
various instances, have so carelessly translated the 
observations of Lesage. For instance (inter alia), 
we are told how Jane II. (of Sicily), “discontented 
with his ingratitude,” &e. Now the word used is, 
if we remember right, mécontente; but in the 
sense in which it is here employed, it no more sig- 
nifies discontented than it does dishclout: dis- 
pleased is the proper term by which to render it. 





Travels in European Turkey in 1850. By Epucnp 
Spencer, Esq. 2 vols. London: Colburn and 
Co. 1851. 

fr is very much the fashion for your tourist of the 

present day, who, ambitious of the glories of print, 

empties the contents of his diary before some com- 
placent or enterprising publisher, to feel certain 
conscientious scruples at thus intruding his meagre 
reminiscences on a confiding public. These he 

testifies by heralding in his common places by a 

preface (which, by the way, supposing him to have 

Written it, costs him more intellectual toil than his 

whole work besides), wherein he modestly avows 

his lack of literary qualifications; forsooth, he writes 
not to instruct but to amuse, to beguile a lazy hour, 
and such sort of book-making twaddle. If his 








gossip justify his preliminary flourish of trumpets, 
why we laugh orcry with him, as the case may be; | 
and, arrived at the end, shake hands as with any 
other mere casual fellow-traveller. 

Were the good old fabulist still amongst us, he 
would find an enormous increase in a certain class 
‘vour mouth who stop.” Your ‘ travelled fool” 
is very rife now-a-days: on the strength of having 
gone down in a diving-bell or up in a balloon, 
peeped into the crater of Vesuvius or been dragged 


up Mont Blane like a sack by toiling guides, he 





deems himself entitled to parade his exploits before 
the world either through the medium of a gor- 
geously bound volume or popular periodical ; and if 
the public choose to defray his travelling-expenses, 
why it is no concern of ours. 

Mr. Spencer is a traveller of a far different class 
—of a class almost extinct. A very able writer, a 
shrewd, experienced, and philosophical observer, 
an eminently thinking and yet practical man, his 
works form the most valuable addition that our 
literature has of late received. He sets forth to 
inquire and learn, he returns to inform and suggest ; 
and information most valuable and interesting has 
he here bestowed upon us. Let the mere tourists 
to whom we have just alluded ponder, ere they suffer 
their platitudes to see the light of day, over the 
sound lesson conveyed to them by Mr. Spencer. 

The reader whose object is to become acquainted with 
the aspect of a country, and the character and manners of 
its inhabitants, will probably take but little interest in the 
fate of the traveller; we have, therefore, refrained from 
overloading this work with personal adventures, startling 
incidents and anecdotes, which, however amusing they 
might be to some people, would not tend to make these 
countries better known to the civilised inhabitants of West- 
ern Europe. 

Recent events have tended considerably to en- 
hance the interest that must be felt for those vast 
districts in Western Europe with whose inhabi- 
tants, distant cousins of our own as they are, we 
have hitherto entertained but slight sympathy and 
slender acquaintance. We have looked upon the 
hardy races who stemmed so long the resistless 
power of the encroaching Crescent as savage hordes 
with neither soil to till nor souls to save. Mr. 
Spencer disabuses us most effectually ; he brings 
us acquainted with their character and resources, 
and shows how conducive to our own personal inte- 
rests it would be to become more familiar with the 
one and avail ourselves of the other. 

Noble was the struggle of the Servian to eman- 
cipate himself from the thraldom of the Turk, and 
history and romance will ever record the virtues 
and deplore the fate of the chivalrous and high- 
minded Tzerni Georges. Well worthy is that most 
ancient race of the liberty they have won. 

When we reflect that their long and fearful struggle for 
independence has only recently terminated, and by which 
their resources must have been weakened ; when we re- 
member the ordeal through which they had to } way during 
the reign of Milosh, whose expulsion from country 
must have created disunion and separate interests, those 
great hindrances to the establishment of confidence in a 
government, and the advancement of ity ; we must 
yield our admiration to the energy, the firmness of pur- 


, and the public virtue of a people, as yet compara- 
tively strangers to the civilisation and enlightenment of 


the age. 

Without havin re | especial bias in favour of the 
Servian, beyond that of the inhabitant of any other of the 
various nationalities of European Turkey, we must come 
to the conclusion that they possess all the elements of a 
people destined at no distant period to form, with their 
more civilised brethren of Austria and Hungary, a mighty 
nation ; this may be predicted with the more certainty of 
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success, now that ill-advised Austria has crushed the only 
element—the Magyar—that could, with any possibility of 
success, oppose a barrier to the Slavon-Illyrian panslavism 
of these countries ; and we may be assured that its ener- 
getic propagandists will never cease their efforts till they 
have effected a complete union of all its members. The 
Ban Jellachich, or any other Austrian Slavonian General, 
may or may not prove faithful to the colours of his im- 
perial master; but we may rest assured that the entire 
Slavonian people, of whatever nationality or religious per- 
suasion, equally detest, and are equally impatient of, the 
rule of the Austrian or the Turk. 

The Servian is also prudent in a high degree, and per- 
severing in any enterprise he may undertake, and though 
fierce in war, he is mild and conciliating in social life. 
His language, of all the Slavon idioms, is the richest, the 
most lofty and expressive. While attending the parlia- 
mentary debates of the Scoupchtina, I was much struck 
with the self-possessed, dignified air of the most unlettered 
orators, who were earnest without violence, impassioned 
without intemperance, depending rather on the force of 
their arguments than the strength of their lungs and the- 
atrical gesticulations to win the attention of their auditors. 
When I turned from one to the other of the honest, manly 
countenances of the speakers, I fancied they might have 
pictured an assembly of Britons, in the infant ages of our 
commonwealth. In fact, they resemble us in more than 
one particular; they have the same dogged resolution, 
the same love of fair-play, the same detestation of the use 
of the knife, together with no inconsiderable portion of 
that mixture of the aristocratic and democratic in their 
character, which so especially distinguishes the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

It is impossible to compress within the limits of 
a mere literary notice the many considerations sug- 
gested by the perusal of these philosophical pages. 
Recent events have shown us too well how utterly 
anomalous is the supposition that various nations, 
differing in creed and clime, laws and customs, can 
be held under the sway of a power with whom they 
feel no sympathy, and whom they numerically out- 
number more than tenfold. The days of such short- 
sighted centralisation are passing away. Turkey, 
accustomed to lock to her sword alone, has _pre- 
sented too long the abnormal spectacle of endea- 
vouring to retain under her sway so many and such 
distinct nationalities. It needs no prophet beyond 
the mere politician to predict the speedy downfall 
of her empire in Western Europe. 

Mr. Spencer gives us by very far the best 
account of Bosnia which has hitherto appeared. 
His description of the Albanians places that wild 
and daring race in a far more amiable light than 
we have been apt to view them: let them alone, 
and they will let you alone. 

Mr. Spencer displays vast ethnological lore, and 
it is but rarely we can dispute the accuracy of his 
researches ; but we see no sufficing reason why 
the theories touching the origin of the Servians 
and Illyrians, so universally accepted by philolo- 
gists, aud recognised by the learned Thunman, 
should now be overruled. However, our space 
forbids us to break a lance at present with our 
learned author upon such topics. 

Mr. Spencer offers in his concluding chapters 
some extremely sensible and well-digested observa- 
tions on the state of Hungary and the policy of 
Austria. He gives a very graphic account of the 
feelings entertained towards the tyrannical Magyars 
by their fellow-sufferers of Croatia and Slavonia ; 
and we should have felt bound to observe that his 





remarks place the subject in the clearest point of 
view in which it has yet been presented, dil not a 
feeling of justice call upon us to recognise the yet 
superior merits of an article which appeared last 
month in the pages of an able contemporary. How- 
ever much at issue we may be with him on many 
points, still it would be ungracious to withhold our 
admiration from his lucid and impartial ‘“ History 
of the Hungarian War.”* 

We conclude our notice of this excellent and 
admirable work by an extract of a livelier nature. 
The gentle art of good old Isaac has been hitherto 
a mystery to the rugged mountaineers of Albania, 
and great is the stir made touching this ‘* pretty 
kettle of fish : "— 


On returning to Ocrida, we found our host, Mr. Roby, 
and his family in great tribulation. Ali, the governor of 
the town, a relative of the famous Ali Pacha, of Jannina, 
had sent his kavaas and jis to make inquiry about the 
English traveller, and menaced the poor people with his 
highest displeasure for not having announced my arrival. 
The fact was this: however much the testy old man might 
have felt annoyed at an Englishman having been seen in 
the town without paying his respects to him, his curiosity 
was aroused by the exaggerated reports circulated by this 
superstitious people respecting the operations of a certain 
little magic wand which the stranger had so successfully 
employed in charming the fish of the lake. Accompanied 
by Dr. Schiick, we therefore lost no time in presenting our- 
selves at the konak of the governor; and, as we expected 
after the usual ceremonies were over, a hint or two was 
cleverly thrown out by the Kadi (for a Turk in authority 
must never appear ignorant of anything known to man 
under heaven) respecting our excursions on the lake; this 
led to an explanation, which, increasing in interest, an 
appointment was actually made by Ali, for a fishing-party 
the following day. 

Our fishing-excursion, however, was conducted with so 
much state as to be quite an event in the history of the little 
town of Ocrida. In addition to Ali, the governor, who 
was habited in the uniform of a Bimbashi of the Nyzam-y- 
Djedid, we had the Insbashi and Moulasin, captain and 
licutenant of the troops stationed here; there was also the 
Iman in his ecclesiastical turban of green, the Kadi with 
his insignia of office, together with several inferior officers 
of the town, whose rank permitted them to approach the 
dread representative of the Sultan’s authority at Ocrida. 
These were followed by a host of white and black servants, 
bearing tchibouques of great length, and colossal bags filled 
with tutoun (tobacco), while the rear of the procession was 
brought up by mules laden with tents, provisions, and all 
the paraphernalia necessary to the comfort of a Turkish 
dignitary. At length, having selected a pretty retired 
spot on the banks of the lake, shaded by the magnificent 
foliage of the oak and the plane-trec, preparations were 
made to pass the day. Quick as a flash of lightning, the 
tents were erected and the carpets spread; at the same 
time a number of jis were employed at a distance in light- 
ing fires, when having regaled ourselves with the usual 
stimulant of a Turk, coffee and the tchibouque, the opera- 
tion of charming the troutcommenced. Ali, feeling him- 
self sufficiently initiated into the secret of plying the magic 
wand, led the way. But, alas! however subtle he might 
be as a ruler over men, he was entirely at fault when he 
had to do with so wary a subject as a trout. Splash 
followed splash, till the good old man, losing all patience, 
resigned his task to the hands of his next neighbour, the 
Kadi, who also failing, passed it to the Iman, and from him 
to the gallant Insbashi, till, having made the round of the 
Turkish dignitaries, it fell into the hands of Dr. Schiick, 
who possessing some knowledge of the art of angling, 
swept his line ; but in doing so, hooked the fat Iman, 4 
mishap that drew down upon him a hearty roar of laughter, 
which even Mahometan gravity and decorum could not 
repress. 


— 








* See “ Fraser’s Magazine,” November, 1851, p. 458. 
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We had, however, some capital sport, and notwishstand- 
ing the great heat of the noonday sun, so unpropitious to 
an angler, succeeded in tempting a large salmon-trout, 
full ten pounds in weight, from beneath the shade of a pro- 
jecting crag. To the intense interest of all our friends, he 
fought long for life and freedom; every now and then, as 
he approached the shore, scared by so many people, rush- 
ing out again into deep water with the velocity of an 
arrow shot from a bow, till at length, completely beaten, 
we landed him with perfect ease. The feat in reality was 
trifling, and which any disciple of Isaac Walton might ac- 
complish equally well; but these people, who had never 
seen fish caught before with rod and line, expressed the 
most unbounded admiration. It, however, proves the 
interest these people have begun to take in the customs 
and manners of the European nations, and their desire to 
assimilate themselves to our social habits, and break down 
the barrier that had so long severed them from all inter- 
course with their more civilised neighbours. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that we enjoyed the sumptuous enter- 





appointments, and the more so as his work evinces 
occasional instances of considerable merit, bat his 
powers are inadequage for the labours he has im- 
posed upon himself. He possesses a singular 
knack and facility of stringing together rhymes, 
but ‘that very facility proves a fatal obstacle to his 
success: it renders him careless and indifferent 
to aught beyond the mere quantity of matter. It 
is evident that when his lines have once escaped 
his pen, he abandons them to their fate, without 
bestowing on them any further pains. Did he 
even condescend to re-read them, we question 
whether he would have wished to make so public 
an exhibition of such defective grammar as we 


‘have in the following lines :— 


tainment @ la champétre of our hospitable host, Ali, and | 


parted excellent friends. 


London: 


The Rhyme Book. By Hercerrs E ts. 


Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans, 

lin: Dutfiy. 
Mr. Extis’s godfathers and godmother have much 
to answer for, as regards the prenomen they suf- 
fered to be conferred on our poet. What's in a 
name? Much, far much more than those who 
blindly adopt the questionable wisdom of a “ house- 
hold word” are willing to admit. Smith feels power- 
less to take rank among the wise or the witty until 
his ingenuity has elongated the i or added an e to 
bear the train of the final h. Catch him naming 
his first-born John or Thomas! Not he, forsooth ; 


the bantling must go forth in life the incarnation | 


of an anti-climax, as Augustus Plantagenet Smith, 
or such-like sonorous prefix. And how can young 
Plantagenet be expected to vend the paternal tripe 
or dairy-fed pork? Impossible; he is sent to 
carry colours in some marching regiment (com- 
manded, it may be, by Colonel Mountjoie St. Denis 


Martinet), where no inquiry, thanks to his familiar 


patronymic, is made into his antecedents. 

Now, the name of Hercules has proved as unfor- 
tunate to Mr. Ellis as that of Tristram to the 
Shandy-ean babe. It has inspired him with a wild 
Quixotic yearning after achievements of high em- 
prise—one proof of which is the appearance of the 
huge many-slided magic lanthorn before us. But 
the approval of the studious few who may ponder 
over his lucubrations is all-insufficient to gratify 
his lofty aspirations. The hand of nations must 
twine his wreath, and the people of the earth, from 
zone to zone, from tropic to tropic, pay homage to 
him whom Prince Albert and the jury (ought to 
have felt) delight to honour. He submits his gor- 
geous tome to the Commissioners as “a specimen 
of original poetry,” and in “ an expectation that the 
volume would obtain a prize.” Poor Hercules! 
he asks for a medal aa receives a snub. The 
jury examine “the typography and binding of the 
volume,” and there ceases their jurisdiction ; they 
lack the discernment of the philosophic fox, 
“O quanta species, cerebrum non habet.” They 
faze on the surface, but ignore alike redundancy 
or absence of brain. 

Deeply do we sympathise with Mr. Ellis’s dis- 


Dub- | 








Wild through the crystal palace rings 
The maiden’s cries. 
Again; what can be more slip-slop than suffer- 
ing that used-up word extasy to rhyme first with 


flee, and then, in the stanza immediately following, 


with day; and, pray, what, in the name of com- 
mon-sense, does “a noon of extasy” signify? 
(Vide page 7). 

Mr. Ellis really possesses so fair a share of 
talent that we regret to find that his study at the 
feet of so many Gamaliels should have made him 
degenerate into a mere copyist. His originals 
pierce through the feeble imitations he so unspar- 
ingly deals out to us; but, as we have already 
stated, the prevailing fault, and the one most un- 
deserving of pardon, is the extreme carelessness 
which marks the whole of his poems. Take as a 
glaring instance of this his ‘* Romance of Sobraon” 
—very diluted Macaulay indeed, by the way :— 
There thousands of the bravest Sihks the sword and fire 

then slew. 

He is utterly merciless throughout in his em- 
ploy of expletive and epithet, and exercises most 
arbitrary authority over his rhymes; for instance, 
we find (p 375) ‘ returned,” compelled to furnish 
a dismal jingle to ‘‘mourned;” and again, we 
have (page 401) ‘* forms” rhyming to ‘ charms ;” 
but for this perhaps the Dublin compositor is 
answerable. But what poet living or dead, known 
or unknown, we wonder, sat as model for the 
drearisome twaddle entitled *“* The Romance of 
Clones,” where the Clan Boylan “ built a great 
church and an abbey,” and then, proceed to confer 
the distinction on a certain “ sightless young I ver"’ 
so touchingly recorded in the following elaborate 
and well-punctuated distich ? 

And they chose him their chief, and, at their desire, 

The abbot of Clones was made, Erin’s coelaaien 

Again, this fairly bangs Bannagher. (v. p. 580.) 

The Irish host is at hand— 
Ululu! ulala! 

’Gainst Strongbow’s band glares each brand, 
Ulula! 

Pooh! pooh! 

Had not it pleased Mr. Ellis to herald in his count- 
less effusions with so pompous a flourish of trum- 
pets, we might have been somewhat less severe 
upon his poetical short-comings. Turn we now, 


however, to perform by far the more agreeable 
portion of our duty, and direct our readers’ atten- 
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tion to some of the mfany passages in the work 
before us really entitled to commendation, alike 
from their versification as from the wholesomeness 
of the spirit which inspired it. Take the follow- 
ing, for instance :— 
He who would rise from low estate, 
By deeds of high emprize, 
Must never meanly beg the great 
To aid him in his rise; 
Ife must not cringe to gain a friend, 
Though seated on a throne; 


But on his own right arm depend, 
And bow to God alone. 


Ile who would rise from low estate, 
By deeds of high emprize, 

Must turn from each alluring bait, 
That in his pathway lies; 

Must self-denial daily use, 
Nor sloth, nor vice obey; 

But honour’s road, undaunted, choose, 
Though death stand in the way. 


He who would rise from low estate, 
By deeds of high emprize, 
With head erect, and soul elate, 
Must combat for the prize ; 
By knowledge, worth, and deeds combines, 
Must gain a glorious name, 
And with the treasures of his mind, 
Buy power, and wealth and fame. 

There is mnch beauty in the greater portion of 
this extract from the ‘“ Romance of the Merrow 
(Jueen,” although, if our memory serve us rightly, 
we have met with the same idea in one of the 
works of Sheridan Knowles. 

Deep lies in every heart the seed of love, 

Unseen, unknown, e’en to the parent bosom; 
One breath alone its gale of spring can prove, 

One sun of beauty bid it bud and blossom; 
And when the sun that makes its summer comes, 

And beams upon the heart, till then reposing, 
The germ of love at once buds forth, and blooms, 

Its myriad flowers and fragrance all disclosing. 

Love’s germ, for growth, nor days nor hours doth need, 

For when the one sweet source of life is given, 

A lovely tree at once springs from loye’s seed, 

And stretches its flower-laden arins to heaven: 
All joys the mind e’er dreamed about before 

Bud forth upon this tree, in loveliest seeming; 

And new-discovered joys ten thousand more, 

Heart-flowers of love, in love’s sweet sunshine beaming; 
Until the heart, with joys and sweets opprest, 

Sinks fainting in the love-o’erladen breast. 

If Mr. Ellis will but abandon his affectations 
and abjure his theory of effecting “ faint glimmer- 
ings of classification, dawning glimpses of arrange- 
ment, heralding the sun of settled order,” and 
such like galinatias, and more especially if he 
will but trust to his own powers and essay to 
swim without the aid of corks, we predicate well 
of-his future efforts. 

But we must now leave the further consideration 
of this gorgeous volume to our readers. They will 
be hard to please if, amongst the good, bad, 
middlings and pretty-middlings, they cannot hit 
upon something to please them amongst the 
varieties of ‘‘ :rcles’ vein.” 

It would be unjust fo omit mention of the 
‘getting up” of the book, which deserves much 
credit ; whilst the illustrated vignettes which grace 
the pages are most gracefully and artistically ex- 
ecuted. 
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The Museum of Classical Antiquities. A Quarterly 
Journal of Architecture and the sister branches of 
Classic Art. London: J. W. Parker & Son. 185]. 

AT no period of our national history has greater 

interest been manifested in the remains of the 

mighty past than during the present time. Public 
money is voted in aid of the indefatigable researches 
of a Layard, and men flock in crowds to gaze on 
the result of his gigantic task. And on what do 
they gaze? Nought that can possibly effect any 
further object than to satisfy those who are curious 
of confirmation that great indeed were the kingdoms 
of Assyria and the people thereof. Far more pro- 
fitable, even in a practical point of view, is an in- 
vestigation into those antiquities we love to term 
classical. 

We have now before us, in one volume, the 
numbers for the present year of this most valuable 


journal, which not only affords us increased facilities 


for pursuing our inquiries, but inspires us at the 
same time with renewed relish for study so fraught 
with interest. The article in the second part upon 
the paintings of Polygnotus in the Lesche at Del- 
phos, by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, is a most ingenious 
attempt to reproduce, descriptively and pictoriaHy, 
one of the lost paintings of Polygnotus, represent- 
ing the descent of Ulysses to Hades. Mr. Lloyd 
has taken the description left by Pausanias as his 
guide, and presents us with a large and carefully- 
executed lithographic engraving, in which thie 
various figures mentioned by that historian as 
having formed the composition are grouped with 
consummate skill. Both the illustration itself and 
the author's remarks show an intimate acquaintance 
with the mythology of the Greeks, and with that 
branch of art of which so few examples are left to 
us, with the exception of those preserved on the 
fictile vases of Magna Grecia. 

In his paper on the Ionic Heroum at Xanthus, 
now in the British Museum, Mr. Falkener brings 
us into more familiar acquaintance with the an- 
cient sculptures for the possession of which this 
country is indebted to the exertions of Sir Charles 
Fellows. 

There are several illustrations; amongst which 
we may particularly mention a representation of 
the remains of the upper frieze, as arranged by the 
author, and also a beautiful lithograph, a restored 
elevation of the classic edifice they once adorned. 

We are again indebted to Mr. Falkener for his 
concise and erudite dissertation in the fourth part 
of the work upon the ‘Eastern Pediment of the 
Parthenon,” a subject alike interesting to the 
artist and the antiquarian, richly illustrated, and 
manifesting profound research in the historv of the 
earlier periods of the Greek art. Great pains 
must have been bestowed on the subject, and the 
measurements given testify as much to the writers 
familiarity with architecture as does the whole of 
his treatise to his attainments as a_ classical 
scholar. 

Our space forbids us to do more than bestow 
this passing allusion to the merits of a work 0 
eminently calculated to satisfy the cravings of the 
genuine lover of antiquities. 











Deck and Port; or, Incidents of a Cruise to Cali- 
fornia. By the Rev. Watter Cotron. London: 
Partridge and Oakey. 

Mr. Corton, desirous to mitigate the critic’s disci- 
pline, informs us in the preface to his work that it 
was never intended for publication—that “it was 
more the whim of the hour’—a journal in which 
I sketched down the incidents of each day as they 
occurred.” Now, without pausing to inquire as to 
the motives which induced the reverend gentle- 
man to give his log to the light of day, we 
willingly admit that the narrative of incidents 
recorded as they occurred, whilst the impressions 
they produced were still strong upon the writer's 
mind, affords much interesting matter to the 
reader. 

Mr. Colton embarked at Norfolk (U.S.), as 
chaplain on board the United States frigate Con- 
gress, commanded by Commodore Stockton, 
destined to the Pacific. The frigate touches at 
Rio, Valparaiso, Lima, Honolulu, and takes her 
leave of us at San Francisco. 

The reverend gentleman naturally enough seeks 
to beguile the tedium of so prolonged a voyage 
by compiling a journal of all those trifling events 
of such absorbing interest to men embarked on 
a long cruise. The various little episodes that 
tempered the monotony of a life at sea are nar- 
rated with a tolerable amount of graphic skill, 
but the effect of his descriptions is most tho- 
roughly impaired by his overweening predilection 
for the tempting sin of fine writing; and his 
weakness in this respect is never more glaringly 
conspicuous than in the forced moral or metaphor 
he extorts from the slightest incident. Apropos 
of a smartish shower, he launches out in this 
soaring style :— 

The poor dog-vane fell motionless, as if suspended in a 
grave. The cloud now dissolved, the light of the stars 
streamed down through the radiant depths of air, and the 
crushed wind, like an unhorsed rider, resumed its career. 

Man, when frustrated in his purposes, slowly if ever 
recovers his courage and force; but Nature instantly moves 
on again in her exulting strength. What to her are 
crumbling temples and mouldering pyramids? She spreads 
her verdure over the ruins of nations. In her august do- 
main empires rise and fall with as little sensation as leaves 
put forth and perish. She hushes the great dirge of human 
sorrow. ‘Her winds waltz over the graves of ages. All 
are hers, and all, from the stars that tremble in the blue 
vault of heaven to the groves of coral which wave over the 
pavements of the unsounded sea, feel the pulses which 
throb in her mighty heart. What, then, frail man, is thy 


pride amid these stupendous attributes and achievements 
of Nature? A bubble that breaks amid the eternal thunders 


ef the deep. 

Again we are reminded that ‘“‘it is not good 
for man to be alone,” such trite moral apophthegm 
being suggested by the non-appearance of any 
other sail at sea besides their own. “ Thick dark- 
ness settles on the sea”’—very thick indeed :— 

The light of a fall moon cannot struggle through it, and 
the brightest star glimmers on it faintly as the glowworm 
on the pall of the coffined dead. 

But it is useless to enumerate instances of this 
besetting vice; they occur on every page, and are 
not unfrequently thus summed up, “Put let that 
pass ;” and so say we. 
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of the worthy chaplain, they are amply redeemed 
by his warm and earnest devotion to his own 
arduous duties. His piety, his patience, his unre- 
mitting attention to the spiritual wants of his 
motley flock, are beyond all praise, save that 
awarded by a self-approving conscience. And yet 
such is his reserve and modesty when speaking of 
matters personal to himself, that it is but inferen- 
tially and indirectly that we arrive at a hearty 
appreciation of his eminent merits. Whatever 
may be his defects as an author, he is irreproach- 
able as a man; although we could wish he would 
feel a little more charity towards his fellow-Chris- 
tians of the erring Church of Rome. But as an 
author alone Mr. Colton is entitled to some merit. 
His sketches of the various places at which the 
frigate touches are graphic and powerful, and he 
is certainly a most observant traveller. We will 
conclude our notice of these pages with a few 
passages extracted from them. The following is a 
curious instance of practical physiology at Lima: 


A mother here never nurses her child when she is angry, 
for fear of imparting to it a choleric temperament. If 
unable to perform herself this agreeable maternal function, 
she procures a black nurse, but never an Indian. The vital 
tide from a red skin she feels assured will give it a fiery 
irascible disposition. She considers the milk of the black 
cow cooler than that of any other, and anticipates a mild 
and amiable temper in her children as she pours it into their 
porringers. I like this idea of not nursing a child when 
angry. It is another cheek on peevishness and passion. 
It would not be amiss were the superstition universal. Of 
all objects in the world the most painful to me is a mother 
nursing and scolding at the same time. It is worse than 
thunder out of a soft April cloud. 


We give the following out of justice to a body 
of men not at present in the best odour. 


There are two large churches for the natives of Hono- 
lulu. The services in these are conducted in the native 
language by the Rev. Mr. Armstrong and the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, both intelligent and devoted missionaries. These 
men and all their brethren eccupy a difficult position in 
these islands. It is made so less by the fickleness of the 
natives than the interference of foreigners. The very men 
who, coming as they do from civilised and Christian lands, 
should be the first to countenance and sustain them, are 
those from whom they experience the most opposition. It 
seems impossible to avoid their cavils. If the missiona- 
ries devote themselves exclusively to their spiritual duties, 
the complaint is, that the temporal interests of the commu. 
nity are neglected. If they interest themselves in the encou- 
ragement of agricultare and the mechanic arts, the ery is, 
that they are interfering in secular matters which do not 
belong to them. Between these two rocks no ship can pass 
without having her copper raked off on one side or the 
other. 

The truth is, the missionaries are pursuing the only plan 
which can produce decisive and satisfactory results. They 
are inculeating the precepts and obligations of the Bible 
on all classes, and educating the young. Their schools 
embrace hundreds of native children, who will themselves 
become teachers. In one of these schools, which is under 
the superintendance of Mr. and Mrs. Cook, I found the 
children of the high chiefs, and among them the heir-ap- 
parent. They spoke the English language with entire 
freedom, and wrote it with surprising accuracy. Their 
acquirements, in all the branches of a useful education, 
would have done credit to youth of the same age in any 
country. In mental arithmetic I ‘have never seen them 
surpassed. They multiplied five decimals by five, named 


at random, and gave the result, with perfect accuracy, in 
| Jess time than any one could possibly have reached it on « 
| slate. We now adjourned with the scholars w the parlour, 


where Mrs. Cook placed one of the misses at the piano, 


But whatever may be the literary short-comings | while another took the guitar, and they all struck intos 


| 
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melody that might have gratified a more fastidious taste 
than 
Now 


ours. 
these are the children of the chiefs—their sons and 
their daughters ; . whose intelligence and influence 
are to shape the destinies of these islands. If this is not 


g at the right end of the business, I should like to 
Ne gome one tell us where the right end is. 
e i introduced to the monarch of Honolula, 
no longer a painted savage. 


To dich of these addresses the king made a brief and perti- 
netit reply. Nothaving sufficient confidence in his English, 
he spoke in the native language, his minister of finance, Mr. 
Judd, actingas interpreter. There was no parade, or affec- 
tution of court phraseology in what he said. His language 
was remarkable for its directness and simplicity. His reply 
concluded with these words : “* Commodore, I thank §ou for 
your visit te our islands ; your words will long be remem- 
bered; may you be happy !” The king is about thirty-four 
years of age, of a stout frame, dark complexion, and with 
good humour rather than strength of intellect betrayed in 
his features. He wore a blue military uniform, with gold 
epaulettes and sword. The prince and chiefs were without 
any badge of distinction, except a star worn on the Lreast. 
Their costume was all in the European style. The cabinet, 
consisting of the minister of finance, the minister of foreign 
affairs, the minister of instruction, and the attorney-general, 
all of whom, except the second, are Americans, were in 
plain garb. You see more parade at Rome in five minutes, 
when the Pope steps from the Vatican into St. Peter's, or 
a red-stockinged cardinal enters his carriage, than you 
would here in six months. 

The king confides the affairs of government very much 
to his Ministers. Succeeding to power at an early age, 
without a political education or established principles of 
action, his policy would be inconsistent and wavering but 
for the steady influence of those around him. He evinces 
his moderation in foregoing the dictates of an arbitrary 
will, and consulting the judgments of those whose intelii- 
gence and experience have given them a broader scope of 
vision. 

We regret that our space compels us to omit 
further extracts, but we particularly recommend to 


our readers’ attention Mr. Colton’s account of the 


Sandwich Islands and California. J 





Babylon and Jerusalem; a Letter, addressed to 
poy Countess of Hahn-Hahn. From the German. 
With a Preface by the Translator. London: John 
W. Parker and Son. 1551. 

Wr will state, for the information of such of our 

readers who may not be aware of the lady's ante- 

cedents, that Ida Hahn is (to quote the caustic 
words of her biographer) “a thin and singularly 
pale lady, in French boots and a green veil, who 
passed from place to place, and land to land, caring 
for no one, and querulously complaining that no one 
cared for her.’ Moreover, she is a writer of un- 
doubted but most misguided talent, the proletaire 
of every impossible doctrine, and her hand raised 
against all existing imstitutions. Little wonder, 
then, that a woman of such a stamp, who has 
hitherto lived sans foi ni loi, should, in the 
decline of her powers, and fast approaching that 
sere and yellow leaf so odious to her sex, have 





| sdught refuge from the well-merited pangs of con- 


science, and in the seductive influence of the 
pomp and pride and majestic extetnals of the 
Roman Catholic Church. We should take shame 
to ourselves did we quarrel with the impulse of a 
faith firm although newly awakened; but we do 
quarrel with her when she seeks te make it appear, 
as she has done throughout the work which has 
called forth the obseryations now before us, that 
She has quittéd the simple, soothing ritual of our 
reformed Church from the well-matured conviction 
that it is not the Church of Christ. Conviction 
arises from comparison—from close calculation of 
the merits ang defects on either side. Now, she 
was a Protestant by birth, as she was a German 
by birth; religion and patriotism had she none— 
in fact, her numerous works teem with disclaimers 
of either. The object of this little volume is to 
remove the veil which a singular admixture of 
vanity, egotism, and bigotry has placed before her 
eyes. The task has been executed with the same 
gentle severity, the same kindly tone of rebuke, 
which a loving parent might exercise towards a 
wilful and erring child. We have more than an 
ordinary motive in strongly recommending this 
admirably-written expostulation to our readers’ at- 
tention. Its pages bear at the present period a 
very peculiar significancy, on which we will not now 
dilate. 

It were an act of injustice to omit to congratu- 
late our author on the exceedingly able manner in 
which his German has been rendered into English. 
If, as we have some reason to surmise, his colla- 
borateur be likewise his fellow-countryman, his 
merits as a writer of our language are beyond 
praise. 

History of British India. By Cuaryes, Mac Far- 
LANE. London: Routledge and Co. 1552. 
Tas volume reflects infinite credit on its anthor’s 
abilities and research. He has succeeded in con- 
densing into a comparatively small space very 
valuable information relative to the history of our 
mighty empire in the East, and has at least this 
advantage over those who have trodden before him 
the same interesting field, that he brings down his 
narrative to the very latest period. His account 
of our recent glorious victories under Hardinge 
and Gough is most spiritedly written. We regret 
much that our limited space forbids us to furnish 

even the briefest extract from this stirring tale. 

A more valuable present than the volume before 
us could not have been offered for those youths 
who are now—“ gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed” 
—qualifying at Addiscombe and Haileybury to 
eclipse the glories of a Clive, a Hastings or a 
Wellesley. 
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